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CHAPTER I. 




THE PLOT THICKENS. 

HEN, and where do you sail 
to?" was the first question 
put by Foinville to the 
captain. 

" As soon as I ship two or three more 
hands, and I'm bound to the South Seas on 
a whaling cruise," was the gruff reply. 
" But look here, governor," he continued; 
"come to the point at once, and let's know 
what you're driving at. I'm a man of few 
words, and my friend here has told me that 
you arc desirous that a troublesome relative 
should take a trip along with me." 
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" Exactly,'' answered Foinvifle ; " that is 
certainly my wish; but you will also 
understand that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to observe strict silence about this 
matter/' 

" Oh, never fear," grunted the sailor. " I 
can keep my mouth shut when it's worth 
my while to do so I" 

"There's honour among rogues," chimed 
in Vargrave. 

Foinville winced at this thrust, but made 
no remark. "Well, now, if you'll just 
explain the business," continued Steelheart, 
"we shall understand each other better. 
You wish me to take somebody to sea, who, 
probably, might raise an objection. Well, 
we'd soon make short work of him. With 
a couple of good hands we'd first lash his 
fins alongside his carcase, put a stopper in 
his hawse-pipe, and snugly stow him away 
under hatches." 

" I see you're a business man," said Foin- 
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TiUe ; " but I do not wish any violence used 
— at least it would be better to avoid it 
while near the English coast. But I think 
I can render that quite unnecessary. The 
party will come to you at night, as an 
escaped prisoner. He will be under the 
impression that you are bound to Australia ; 
and that his wife is to join him when you 
get down the river/' 

" Umph, I see. It's a dirty job/' replied 
Steelheart. *'I don't like the wife busi- 
ness." 

'* It cannot be avoided," answered Foin- 
ville. " The man would be only induced to 
go on board upon this understanding. 
Besides, it would be necessary to keep him 
quiet until you had cleared the river. And 
as I before observed, being an escaped pri- 
soner, he will be only too glad to conceal 
himself, dreading pursuit. When fairly out 
to sea you can do as you like. And as I 
presume you will only have your own 

1— a 
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crew on board, you may be able to keep 
him under control by a little gentle per- 
suasion." 

" So far so good," was the reply. " But 
I am kinder like in a fog yet. Where an^ 
I to take this passenger to?" 

" I see, Captain Steelheart, your compre- 
hension is somewhat dull. Now you are 
about to sail on a whaling expedition to the 
Pacific — or any other expedition that will 
prove profitable. Is it not so?" 

" Why, yes, your honour, you come some- 
what near the mark. You see I have ta 
live ; and if I can't turn in the dollars by 
one method, why I just try another, that's 
all. And vet I d(m't understand what 

at 

you're driving at?" 

" Very well," replied Foinville, " I will 
be more explicit. Circumstances compel me^ 
for my own personal safety, to remove a 
relation from my path. You are well aware 
that you could not land him at any port. 
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You would place your own neck in a noose 
hy so doing: besides which, he would take 
the first opportunity of returning, and so 
fill me with new fears. Now, is there no 
plan you can suggest by which both the un- 
pleasant circumstances that I have men- 
tioned could be avoided?" 

The villain was afraid to venture too far, 
and so he just kept on the verge of the 
suggestion which in his heart he longed to 
make. Vargrave came to his rescue. 

" The fact is, Captain Steelheart," he said, 
^' your passenger, when once at sea, would 
fee of so little consequence that he might 
easily be spared; in short the world would 
not miss him. Now, in a ship like yours, 
where no medical man is carried, what could 
be easier than to administer a dose or two of 
something that wouldn't altogether agree 
-with him? He would be taken ill, and after 
a day or two drop off the hooks. Your crew 
would never make any inquiries as to the 
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cause of his death, he could be qmetly 
slipped overboard, and there would be an 
end of it. Do you understand now f^ 

Fbinville smiled with satisfSeu^tion as the 
horrible suggestion was made. 

Steelheart shrugged his shoulders, and 
gave a long whistle. 

I think 1 do understand," he answered,, 
but ii% an ugly job, and I don't like it. 
I've been pretty hardened in my time, for 
you see when a man's been at the sea all 
lus life, and knocked about firom pillar to 
post as I have been, it somehow takes the 
feeling out of him. Bfe gets encrusted, as 
it were, and impervious to pity or sym- 
pathy. I've been twice wrecked, and once 
drifted about with twelve shipmates in an 
open boat for twenty-four days. It was in 
the tropics, and the sun blistered the skin 
off our flesh, and the want of water drove 
us nearly mad. One by one my mates 
died the most horrible of deaths,, till only 
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three of us remained. For days nothing 
had crossed our lips, and we agreed one of 
us should die to feed the other two. We 
drew lots, and it fell on poor Dick Winter. 
Then we drew lots again who should take 
his life, and it fell to me. I seized a knife 
we had in the boat, and twice attempted to 
do the deed, but my courage failed me each 
time. At last my mate snatched the' knife 
from me and plunged it into Dick's heart, 
and the poor fellow's blood spurted into my 
face ; but I felt very thankful that I hadn't 
done it. The next day we were picked up 
by a passing ship, and I felt more rejoiced 
than ever that Dick's death didn't lie at my 
door." 

^^ But this has nothing at all to do with 
our business to-night," exclaimed Toin- 
ville. 

" No, perhaps not," was Steelheart's reply ; 
" but I could not help telling you this story ; 
because, you see, if I couldn't take a life 
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away under circumstances like those, I 
couldn't do it at a less trying time." 

" Bah !" said Foinville, " you're chicken- 
hearted." 

" You lie," was the somewhat passionate 
reply. ''I've faced danger in a thousand 
forms. I have stood at the wheel and 
steered a ship through a narrow strait, 
when the surf has thundered on the rocks 
at each side, and a yard out of our course 
would have hurled us into eternity, but I 
never quailed. I have seen the lightning 
in its fury shiver our masts and bring them 
down crashing on the decks, but I never 
qaailed. I have been where the cholera 
has stricken our men down one after an- 
other, like wheat before the sickle, but I 
never quailed. I haven't been as good as I 
might have been, still I never shirked when 
danger was near. But I'm thankful I've 
no blood on my hands. No, no ; I'll keep 
clear of that." 
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Foinville saw that the man meant 
what he said, and so he changed his 
tactics. 

"Well, it's not pleasant,'' he said, "I 
must confess, and better avoided. How- 
•ever, I have another suggestion to make. 
It is probable that even if your voyage 
should prove successful, you will not realize 
more than a few hundreds. Now, I am 
willing to give you five hundred pounds if 
you serve me faithfully." 

"It's a large sum," replied Steelheart; 
*'and if I have any luck at all I shall be 
'enabled to give up going to sea." 

Foinville saw that he had gained a point, 
4ind so continued. 

" Very well, this sum shall be yours if 
jou carry out my wishes. Now the South 
Pacific is studded with innumerable islands ; 
select one of the most remote and there 
land your passenger. He will be able to 
•exist — Robinson Crusoe fashion— rand I 
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think it will answer every purpose. Say, do 
you agree to this?" 

" I do," said Steelheart, after a pause. 

" Good," replied Toinville ; " and now 
I think we thoroughly understand each 
other. To-morrow night your passenger 
will go on board the * Water Witch.'' 
You will be ready to receive him, and the 
moment he arrives put to sea, and the 
money shall be placed in your hands a few 
hours before you sail. You will ask no 
questions, nor answer any that may be put 
to you by this man ; but give him to under- 
stand that he will be landed oh the shores- 
of Australia. Endeavour to keep him as 
much as possible from mixing with the 
crew. Of course you will see the policy 
of this, and I think the rest will be 
easy." 

Foinville was more than ever anxioua 
since Vargrave had learnt his guilty secret 
to remove Walter from his path ; and he 
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knew if Steelheart was true that this could 
be easily effected — that on one of the lonely 
Pacific islands his half-brother might Ian- 
guish for years, and ultimately die without 
his whereabouts ever being discovered. 
He knew that his security depended upon 
this and the death of Ephraim Grab, the 
lawyer, an event that, in the ordinary 
course of human affairs, might happen 
shortly ; for Ephraim had already exceeded 
the allotted span of threescore years and 
ten, '*I shall be perfectly safe then,'^ 
Foinville thought; ''for only one will re- 
main, and his silence can be purchased." 
But, like all men who wander from the 
path of rectitude into that of crime, he was 
weaving a web, the meshes of which would 
so entangle him that escape would be 
impossible. "Murder will out I" It may 
be months, it may be years; but sooner 
or later an avenging hand is stretched 
forth, and strikes the criminal down in the 
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moment of his fancied security. He was 
a cold, calculating villain, this Foinville, 
and would buy and sell human hearts with 
the same business precision as a tradesman 
would buy and sell his goods. But he saw 
not the grisly phantom that stood by his 
side, and henceforth would never leave him. 
He heard not the whirring wheels that were 
twisting the rope, to be formed into a noose 
for his neck. He saw only that his position 
^vas threatened, and he was determined, at 
any sacrifice, to secure it. 

Vargrave had remained an almost unin- 
terested witness to the arrangement between 
Foinville and the Captain of the " Water 
Witch." The loss of Dora weighed heavily 
on his mind, and he was more than ever 
indifferent to the welfare of others. He 
cared little whether Walter lived or died. 
What was it to him ? He knew that the 
secret confided to him bj' the Raven would 
in the future keep him well supplied with 
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money, and this was all he cared for 
now. 

" I think there is nothing more to be 
done at present, Captain Steelheart," said 
Foinville. "To-morrow night expect your 
passenger on board. Good night." So 
saying, he turned on his heel and walked 
away; and Steelheart and Vargrave went 
back to the " Sailor's Joy." 





CHAPTER n. 

GPHBAIM GRAB MEETS A GOOD SFIBIT. 

^OINVILLE Strolled leisurely 
} back to his residence, and mused 
upon the plot he had been 
concocting. That he could easily 
put his schemes into execution he had not the 
slightest doubt. " I will visit Walter in the 
morning," he thought, " and tell him that I 
have matured a plan for the escape of 
himself and wife from the country. For 
her sake he will jump at it, and with the 
aid I can give him he will soon be clear 
of the prison ; and when he is once on board ■ 
the ' Water Witch ' and out to sea I shall 
feel safe." 
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When Foinville reached his mansion he 
was informed that a gentleman had been 
waiting some time to see him. He felt 
considerably annoyed at this, but, betaking 
himself to his library, gave orders that 
the visitor was to be shown in, and during 
the absence of the servant speculated as 
to who the person might be that wished 
to see him at such an untimely hour. 
However, his suspense was soon ended by 
the return of the servant, who ushered in 
Ephraim Grab, the lawyer. Ephraim was 
a very old man, with a very bald and 
polished head, and a yellow wrinkled face, 
the skin of which bore a strong resem- 
blance to shrivelled parchment. He was 
dressed in a long faded green coat, very 
much frayed at the edges, and wore high- 
lows and black gaiters. Twisted round 
his neck in several massive folds was an 
old-fashioned black cravat, that painfully 
suggested the idea of his being strangled. 
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He was a walking advertisement of his 
calling, for no one could fail to recognise 
in his toui ensemble that he was a musty 
limb of the law of a school now happily 
swept away. He seemed to carry an atmo- 
sphere of deeds and briefs about with him. 
He was stuffed Avith papers, for they could 
be seen protruding from every part of his 
dress; and he was actually overflowing 
with red tape, for it hung from his pockets 
like streamers. He wore on his hooked 
nose large spectacles in heavy brass rims, 
that strongly resembled the "bulls-eyes" in 
a ship's cabin. 

"Oh, it's you, Mr. Grab, is it?" said 
Foinville, as the old man entered. " And 
pray to what am I indebted for this late 
call?" 

The old man busied himself for some 
moments with removing his large cotton 
gloves, which he carefully placed in his hat, 
and these, together with his massive walk- 
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ing-stick, that might have grown old with 
himself, for it was bent and gnarled like 
its owner's face, he as carefully placed on 
a chair. Then, putting his ' long bony 
hands on his knees, he slowly and painfully 
lowered himself into a seat, and gave a 
«igh of relief when the operation was over; 
for his joints were rusty from £lge, and he 
was a little gouty, and altogether consi- 
derably shaky, and, as he was fond of 
■expressing himself, "not so young as he 
used to be." It was only after having 
<;omfortably settled himself on the soft 
•cushion of an easy-chair, that he replied 
to Foinville's question. 

" tfmph !" he grunted, " it is late, though 
IVe been waiting some little time. But 
you see IVe important business. I'm not 
satisfied with the turn matters have taken. 
My conscience pricks me; it pricks me — 
pricks me, Foinville ; and it's not pleasant." 
The old man proceeded to clean the glasses 

VOL. II. 2 
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of his spectacles with a huge handkerchief 
that was of as many colours as the Royal 
Standard. 

Foinville knit his brows. He guessed 
the visit of the lawyer was in connection 
with Walter's imj>risonment. " Now, Mr. 
Grab," he said, in a petulant tone, "I 
should feel obliged if you will, as speedily 
as possible, explain the object of your 
visit." 

"AUin good time, all in good time,'^ 
was the answer. "Let us proceed in a 
business-like manner. I don^t like excite- 
ment; it's not good for me. I'm not sa 
young as I was; and the death of my 
confidential clerk and your brother's arrest 
have upset me.*' 

"I can scarcely understand," replied 
Foinville, "how the latter event should 
trouble you. You know that we are sur-^ 
rounded with danger, and could not feel 
safe while Walter was free; and his- 
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removal is certainly beneficial to our- 
selves." 

" I don't know that ; I can't say that it 
is," answered Ephraim. "You see crime 
engenders crime. We go on in fancied 
security till eventually we fall into the pit 
we have dug for others." 

Foinville looked at the lawyer for some 
moments, and then burst into a scornful 
laugh. 

"Well, come now, that's good!" he ex- 
claimed. "Ephraim Grab, the cunning, 
the unscrupulous, the rascally, villanou& 
lawyer, turned moralist ! Not at all a bad 
joke, Mr. Grab; but do be a little more 
serious; it's not in accordance with your 
business habits to joke." 

" No, Foinville," answered Ephraim, still 
rubbing his spectacles ; " it's not a joke. I 
never make jokes, I don't like them. I 
never was more serious in my life. I'm 
not so young as I was ; I'm getting into. 

2—2 
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the ' sere and yellow leaf/ and I cannot look 
back along the course of my life of crime 
and wickedness without a shudder. My 
conscience wont let me rest, Foinville. 
I'm troubled, greatly troubled. I don't 
like to see Walter in prison, and you fatten- 
ing on his rights/' 

'^ But he is guilty," exclaimed Foinville. 

*' Yes, I don't doubt that : but whose 
fault is it ? If we had not kept him out of 
his patrimony, he would never have been 
driven to commit the crime. The burden 
of the sin is ours, and we must take some 
steps to release him." 

"Wh)^, you must be mad,'' said Foin- 
ville. "If he was fool enough to place 
himself in the grasp of the law, he alone is 
to blame. Why should we give ourselves 
trouble about him ? He will be fairly tried ; 
and if guilty we cannot set aside the 
verdict." 

"No, not after it is once returned," 
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answered Ephraim. " But we may do 
much beforehand to lessen its severity, and 
we must do it for the sake of his poor 
young wife. I cannot bear to see her 
suffer for our crimes. I had a wife of my 
own once. She bore me four children, but 
three of them died young. I treated her 
with harshness, even cruelty, and I know 
embittered her life. Soon after my last 
child, a daughter, was born, my wife dis- 
appeared, taking the child with her, and all 
my efforts to trace them were unavailing." 

" What in the name of goodness has this 
got to do with me?" exclaimed Foinville. 
" I don't want to hear a relation of your 
domestic affairs." 

" No, perhaps not," was the reply. " But 
I can't help thinking of my poor wife, 
though I have no doubt she has long been 
dead; but my girl may be living. She may 
be a happy wife for anything I know, or she 
may be drifting about the world a homeless 
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waif. Who can tell ? But if she is a wife, 
I can imagine what her grief would be, if 
her home and happiness were wrecked as 
Mrs. Foinville's have been. Ah ! my poor 
•child, I would forfeit all I possess to have 
you near me now, or even to know that you 
were happy and comfortable! It is very 
hard for an old man like me to be childless 
and friendless. But it's my own fault, my 
own fault. I've no one else to blame.'' 
He took his spectacles off again and wiped 
them, and rubbed his eyes. It might have 
been that a tear had gathered there, as he 
thought of his loneliness. 

Foinville seemed greatly annoyed. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets and paced 
the room. Then, in an irritable tone, he 
exclaimed : " What on earth has this rig- 
marole to do with your business ? I wish 
you would confine yourself to the purport 
of your visit. I am not interested in your 
family affairs. I don't wish to hear them. 
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I've quite enough to do to think of my 
own." He threw himself on to a couch, 
And proceeded to light & cigar. 

"Well, I daresay I have wandered a 
little/* said Ephraim ; "but I couldn't 
help it, for the memory of the past has 
been haunting me to-night I cannot shake 
gS the remembrance of the guilty part I 
played in rendering Walter penniless, by 
yielding to your solicitation and drawing 
up another will." 

" Bah !" said Foinville, "you are getting 
into your dotage. What do you want to 
talk about these things for now? Let 
bygones be bygones. We need never fear 
detection, since the original will was de- 
stroyed." 

"-4 will was destroyed," answered Eph- 
raim. The softened expression had passed 
from his face, and he was the crafty law- 
yer again. 

Foinville's eyes flashed fire as he darted 
a fierce look upon his visitor. " A wilir^ 
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he exclaimed. "What do you mean? 
Did I not see you bum the will before my 
face r 

'* Foinville," said Ephraim, undisturbed 
by the excited tone of the other, " I am a 
lawyer, and knew the value of that docu- 
ment too well to burn it. I certainly did 
destroy a copy of it before your face, but 
the original remains in my possession." 

Foinville looked horrible in his rage^ 
He bit his lip till the blood stood on it in 
little beads. 

" By heavens !" he exclaimed, half rising 
from the couch. Then he checked himself,^. 
for he knew the man he had to deal with ;. 
he knew that cunning should be met by 
cunning. So he resumed his seat, and said,, 
in a milder tone, " Come, Mr. Grab, you 
are inclined to play with me to-night. You 
know that you destroyed the will. But I 
am tired and wish to retire, so shall feel 
obliged if you will, as briefly as possible,, 
tell me the purport of your visit." 
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" Do not buoy yourself up with any 
false hopes," replied Ephraim. " I repeat 
that the real will was never destroyed, but 
is still in my keeping." The clouds 
gathered on FoinviUe's face again, but he 
did not speak. "The knowledge of my 
complicity in this crime has long been a 
curse to me, and before my time comes to 
leave the world, and that time cannot be 
far distant now, I fain would make some 
reparation and do one act of justice to the 
lawful heir of these estates." 

"Speak," cried Foinville, and his face 
was awful in its stoniness. " What do you 
mean ? You surely would not denounce 
me?" 

"No," replied Ephraim. Foinville 
breathed again. " No, I have no wish to de- 
nounce you, if you comply with what I am 
about to request. Now I intend to appear 
as counsel for Walter, and shall use all my 
endeavours to get him off, and I have 
every reason to believe that my efforts will 
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not be fruitless. But whether I succeed or 
not, I wish you to place at my disposal a 
«um of money, to be invested in some 
profitable undertaking, for the benefit of 
Walter and his wife. On these conditions 
only will I consent to keep your secret, 
and though I am aware that if I denounce 
you I shall also fall, I will certainly do so 
if you do not grant what I ask." 

Foinville chafed like a caged beast as he 
saw how completely he was in the power of 
this old man ; and for once he was bound 
to confess that he was checkmated. It 
was not often he allowed himself to be so 
thoroughly thrown off his guard; and so 
failing to see for the moment any means 
of escape, he asked Ephraim what he 
required. 

" Not less than three thousand pounds," 
was the reply ; "and you can write a 
-cheque for the amount at once." 

"This is sheer nonsense!" exclaimed 
Foinville. " Why the sum is enormous !" 
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"You forget that it legally belongs to 
your brother," said Ephraim ; " that not a 
penny of it is your own. Why, it is 
«, mere drop, and will never be missed by 
you. The account at your bankers' is a 
large one, and you can easily spare this 
trifle/' 

Foinville remembered the five hundred 
pounds he had promised to Steelheart ; and 
he felt more than ever reluctant to give 
Ephraim the large sum he asked for. He 
thought if he could delay it for a day or 
two, when the old lawyer heard of Walter's 
-escape, he would no longer press for the 
money. "Though it is a great deal," 
-answered Foinville, " I suppose I must 
-consent to it. But it is not altogether con- 
venient for me to write a cheque to-night. 
Besides, why this hurry? Better to wait 
until the trial is over." 

" No waiting," said Ephraim ; " there is 
no telling what might happen. I am not 
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SO young as I was, you know. Before I 
leave this house tonight the cheque must 
be in my possession; for even if Walter 
should be doomed to a long term of im- 
prisonment, his wife can be reaping the 
benefit of the money." 

Foinville saw no loophole of escape, and 
so he sullenly drew forth his book and 
filled in a cheque for the amount re- 
quired, fiiaking it payable to Ephraim Grab. 
" There," he said, as he handed it to the 
lawyer, " I hope that will satisfy you, and 
that you will not trouble me any more." 

Ephraim took ofi^ his spectacles, carefully 
wiped the glasses again, and re-adjusted 
them with as much gravity as if he were 
about to read a will to the sorrowing — of 
course, but interested — friends and relations- 
of some dear departed. Then he closely 
scrutinized the cheque, coughed, and 
seemed as if about to commence, "My 
dear friends, it is my most melancholy 
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duty." But he didn't say that, he looked 
at Foinville with a cunning leer in his eye, 
and merel)^ remarked, " You'll excuse my 
examining the cheque, it's a business habit 
I have." Then he folded it up and 
carefully put it into his pocket. "This will 
take a load from my mind," he said, '* and 
ease my conscience a little. I don't know how 
it is, but of late the spirit of Walter's poor 
wronged mother seems to have haunted 
me. At night she has come to me in 
my sleep, with such a pleading, pitiful 
look in her large eyes. Night after night 
she has come, till at last I determined to 
make some atonement for my error, and 
Walter's arrest has hurried me to take the 
present step. This money I will honestly 
invest in his name, and all the power I 
possess shall be used to lighten his sen- 
tence." 

"And the will^^^ said Foinville; "what 
do you intend to do with that ?" 
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^^Keep it for the present/' was the 
answer. 

**Will no amount of money induce you 
to part with it ?" Foinville asked. 

" No,'^ answered Ephraim. " No amount 
that you can offer. ' When I find my end 
drawing near I may destroy it; at any rate 
it shall not leave my possession yet. You 
see I am not so young as I was ; and when 
a man comes to stand on the brink of the 
grave he feels a wish to do some good, 
especially when his life has not been alto- 
gether what it should have been. I have 
lived a great many years in the world, but 
I don't know that I have ever done much 
good, and my early errors are the cause of 
my childless old age. I have sometimes 
indulged in the hope that my only daughter 
might be living, and I have from time to time 
advertised in the papers, but nothing has 
ever resulted from it. It is an awful 
thing, Foinville, to feel that you stand 
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alone in the world; to go through life 
seeking for one you can never find — to 
ever peer into the thousands 'of faces that 
pass and repass you, in the vain hope that you 

may discover the one you seek. But always 
disappointed— your hope always beaten back : 
for the face you yearn for never comes. 
Though millions pass you in the course of 
a few years, the only one that is imaged 
in your heart stays away. But, perhaps, 
the one I want to see is cold in the 
grave; or, like her father, she may be liv- 
ing with a great void in her heart, and na 
one to fill it. Well — well, poor girl ! I — I 
hope she's happy." The old man took his 
spectacles down again, and rubbed the mois- 
ture from his eyes. 

"Of all things in the world I never 
expected to hear sentiment from you," said 
Foinville; "and I should have thought 
that in your withered old carcase there 
would not have been a drop of water left^ 
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Why, I would as soon expect poetry or 
passion from my very prosaic friend Honey- 
suckle. Pve heard it said ' that you can- 
not obtain blood from a stone ; ' but from 
the proof you have given me that it's 
possible to extract water from a chip, Tm 
inclined to doubt the truth of the adage." 

"Ah!'- sighed Ephraim, '^you may come 
to it yet. There is never a hardened heart 
— and yours is one of stone — but at some 
time or other it may be touched. However 
world-worn a man may be, there is gene- 
rally one green spot in his nature. It may 
be the memory of an old love, or a little 
child, or happy hours once spent ere we 
cloak ourselves in selfishness, and play with 
hearts as children play with toys. It may 
be that I am getting a little foolish, for I 
am not so young as I was. But I have 
sometimes watched the poor painted and 
bedizened, homeless, friendless wanderers of 
the pavement, who, like the owls, only 
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come out when night has closed in, and I 
have wondered what it was that urged them 
to poison themselves with bad gin ; and at 
length I discovered that it was the haunt- 
ing memory of what had been — the never- 
fading picture of a once happy home, that 
echoed and re-echoed with their shouts of 
merriment ; and as they remember the dear 
faces of father, mother, sisters, and brothers 
that nightly gathered round the peaceful 
fireside, until the seducer's breath crept in, 
and (like the simoom's blast) withered the 
fairest flower, it drives them to madness. 
Tramp, tramp, in the rain, and cold, and 
wind — backwards and forwards they go. 
And there is a voice within them that is 
ever crying, * Forgetfulness, forgetfulness !' 
and so, to save themselves from rushing to 
the river, they endeavour to stifle it with 
drink." 

" Look here, Grab !" exclaimed Foinville, 
*' I can't stand any more of this cant, you 
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know. If such a wonderful change has been 
wrought in you as you would lead me to 
suppose, my advice is that you turn city 
missionary, or establish a home for fallen 
women, or instal yourself as head of a 
society ' For the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Chickapawnee Savages' — any- 
thing so that you don't pester me with your 
hypocrisy. Only fancy now" — and Foin- 
ville laughed scornfully — "the immense 
audience you could draw by an announce- 
ment that ' Ephraim Grab, the Refonned 
Lawyer, will deliver a Lecture on the 
Social Evil!' Really, the idea is capital. 
Why don't you try it, Mr. Grab ? I am 
sure you would realize an enormous fortune 
in a very short time." 

" You can spare your irony," answered 
Ephraim ; " it does not harm me. What I 
have said is neither cant nor hypocrisy, but , 
what I really feel. There is a saying that 
* It is never too late to mend,' and I am 
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determined to make some slight reparation 
to your half-brother for the wrong I have 
done him. And were it not for a hope — 
no doubt one never to become fruition — 
that I may some day discover my daughter, 
I would place Walter in possession of his 
rights. But I know that in your fall I 
should be dragged down also. It is some- 
thing very awful when sin is thatched with 
grey hairs." 

It was evident that Foinville was dis- 
turbed. There came an expression into his 
stony face that was half uneasiness, half 
hatred ; an expression that plainly said that 
he would not hesitate to trample the life 
out of the old man's body sooner than 
give up possession of his ill-gotten gains. 
Ephraim Grab had lived far beyond the 
allotted span, and for sixty years had been 
a worshipper at the throne of Mammon — 
ever dead to the feelings of others, and living 
only for himself. But now that the shadows 
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were closing around him, and the grave 
was yawning at his feet, he saw how through 
his life he had been chasing phantoms — ever 
grasping at the reflection and losing the 
substance, and he was awakening to the 
fact — ^perhaps when too late — ^that there is 
something higher and purer to live for 
than the mere every-day life of eating and 
drinking and the getting of gold. In his 
earlier years he had taken unto himself a 
wife, who had borne him four children, 
but the marriage proved an unhappy one. 
There was an incompatibility of temper 
that produced never-ending discord. He 
treated his young wife with neglect and 
cruelty. One by one he had followed his 
children to the grave, almost without a 
single feeling of sorrow. And when the 
fourth was born, the poor mother could 
stand his neglect no longer, and so one 
evening, when he returned from his daily 
grubbing amongst dusty parchment and red 
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tape, he found his hearth cold and his home 
deserted. The mother and the child had 
flown, and though at the time he made 
some attempt to discover their whereabouts, 
he soon forgot his loss. But, as the years 
were swallowed up in the ocean of time, 
there came a yearning into his heart that 
gold could not satisfy — a yearning for that 
best and purest of all earthly blessings, "a 
child's love." He did not grieve for the 
loss of his wife, for he had never borne her 
much affection, but it was his child, his 
daughter, he wanted. Night and day his 
heart cried out in its loneliness, " My child, 
my child, where art thou?'' He had adver- 
tised, but nothing had come of it. He had 
employed some of the best detectives, but 
nothing had come of it. And now, when 
time had drifted him to the verge of eternity, 
he looked in vain for a loving hand to 
smooth his wrinkled face, or a gentle voice 
to whisper, "Father^ be of good cheer." 
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Along the path he had travelled he had left 
signs that spoke of his selfishness and greed 
for gain, and effectually warned off the 
approach of friend or neighbour. It is a 
fearful thing to live in a crowd, yet ever 
feel alone; to know that you have no sym- 
pathy in common with your fellow-beings ; 
to see the finger of scorn ever pointed thee- 
wards ; and to know that as you pass, men 
shrink from you as something repulsive. 
Oh ! that men would learn to live in amity 
one with the other ; that in this great throb- 
bing, toiling, feverish world there was more 
of love and less of hatred; and that the 
good of others would actuate all our deeds ; 
so that when our dust is mingled with its 
parent earth it might be watered by tears 
of sincere regret and love ! Ephraim Grab 
had lived for himself alone, and when the 
" icy hand'' should be laid upon him, he 
would pass away, unpitied and uncared- 
for. 
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When Ephraim ceased speaking there was 
a pause for several minutes, during which 
Foinville seemed to be struggling with 
some inward feeling. It might have been 
mistaken for dread of the imbecile old man 
who sat opposite him, by any one not 
aware that his nature was so hardened as to 
be a stranger to fear. But more probably 
it was a demon that was rising in his heart, 
and, with its scraggy finger pointing to 
Ephraim, wa« whispering — " Crime must be 
hidden with crime." At length he broke 
the silence that had become almost painful. 
There was an unnatural calmness in his 
voice, such a calm as precedes the fearful 
hurricane of the tropics, or the deadly 
typhoon of the China seas. 

'* Mr. Grab, I was scarcely prepared for 
your sudden conversion,'' he said. " And 
it did, I must confess, for a moment startle 
me. I have a few trifling observations to 
make, and you will do well to give special 
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attention to them, trifling as they may 
seem." He paused again,and Ephraim looked 
at him and shuddered. He scarcely knew 
why he did so, but Foinville's face was so 
stony, and the night was so still. The heavy 
ticking of the time-piece in the room, and 
the subdued murmur of the water that laved 
the base of the cliff upon which the man- 
sion stood were the only sounds to be heard. 
But the murmuring of the stream rose and 
fell with the night breeze, like some low, 
plaintive song, the burden of which was 
" Death V 

Foinville spoke again, and his whole 
manner was entirely changed. "I repeat 
I was unprepared for your sudden con- 
version. Years ago you linked yourself to 
me by crime, and only one thing shall ever 
snap the chain, and that one thing, Mr. 
Grab, is — deaths The murmuring river 
echoed " Death," and the time-piece seemed 
to repeat it, so that Ephraim trembled 
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and almost felt as if be were turning to 
stone beneath the Gorgonian gaze. "I 
see you don't like the word," continued 
Eoinville, in the same measured tone. 
" Well, it certainly has a very ugly sound ; 
but I have played well for what I hold, and 
am not likely to give up my possessions 
without a struggle. I am in your power, 
and but for the slight thread' that holds 
you back you would denounce me ; but as 
you have grown so conscientious there is no 
telling how soon that thread may give 
way, and I must guard against any such 
contingency." As he spoke he crossed 
the room and placed his hands around the 
old man's throat. 

"For mercy's sake," cried Ephraim, ''have 
pity ! Surely you would not kill me?" 

" I don't know but what I would," said 
Foinville, as he slightly tightened his grasp ; 
" I don't know but what I would, if you 
render me desperate ! You see how power- 
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less you are in my hands, and how easily 
I could choke the life out of your feeble 
body." 

"But you dare not do that," cried 
Ephraim, as Foinville loosed his hold and 
coolly went back to his seat. 

*'Dare not!'^ echoed Foinville, with a 
mocking laugh — " dare not ! There is no- 
thing I would not dare to render my 
position secure. The servants have all 
retired; I have shown you how easy it 
would be for me to squeeze you into the 
other world. Beneath that window the 
river rolls, and no very great effort would 
be required to drop your emaciated old 
body into the water, and in a few hours 
the current would have drifted it far from 
here; so that when morning came you 
would be found cold and dead, with nothing 
to indicate how you had met your death. 
The Coroner would hold an inquest. I 
might be called as a witness if it was 
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known that you had been here. I should 
say that you left very late, and greatly 
under the influence of wine. The verdict 
would be " Accidental Death ;" you would 
be shovelled under ground as soon as pos- 
sible, and I should be safe. Kow I think 
you understand my meaning, Mr. Grab. 
There are two ways by which you can 
leave the house; the one is by the hall- 
door, the other through that window into 
the river as a corpse. The conditions by 
which you can escape that unpleasant 
mode of exit are by swearing never to 
divulge my secret, and returning the 
cheque I was foolish enough to give you 
a little while ago. You can have five 
minutes to consider my proposition, Mr. 
Grab; in the meantime, with your per- 
mission, ril indulge in another cigar." 

Ephraim was literally petrified by the 
diabolical coolness of the man. He felt 
that he was* beaten by the superior 
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cunning of Foinville; nor did he doubt 
for a moment that the threat would be 
carried out if he refused to comply with 
his demands. But the murderous grip 
of the villain had frightened his speech 
away. He tried to speak; his tongue re- 
fused utterance. The clock had ticked 
four of the minutes away. It seemed an 
age to Ephraim. He had had such an 
earnest desire to benefit the man he had 
been instrumental in wronging, that now 
the money was actually in his possession 
it seemed so hard to give it up. But, 
aged as he was, he still clung to life, and 
as the finger of the time-piece was mark- 
ing the last second of the five minutes, 
he cried, "Yes, yes; I will do as you 
request." 

" Ah ! I thought we should be able to 
come to terms," said Foinville. "But 
there is another trifling condition that 
had almost escaped my memory. Before 
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this time to-morrow night you must place 
the original will in my possession," 

Though Foinville had not mentioned 
this before, it was the sole means of saving 
the lawyer's life; for the villain had care- 
fully calculated the risks he ran by the 
will falling into the hands of others, in 
the event of Ephraim's death, and he knew 
that the old man was too crafty to carry 
the important document about his person. 

"Of course you will comply with this 
request, Mr. Grab?" 

"Oh, yes! anything, anything," cried 
Ephraim, "for I am completely at your 
mercy.'^ 

" I am glad to see that you take such 
a sensible view of it," answered Foinville. 
"And now bind yourself by an oath to 
fulfil to the letter what you promise." 

" I swear by the memory of my daughter 
to keep your secret, and place the document 
in your possession." 
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" So far so good. Now Fll trouble you 
for the cheque/' 

The old man nervously drew it from his 
poqket, and with a trembling hand placed 
it on the table. Foinville took the paper, 
screwed it up, and relit his cigar. 

" And now listen," he said. " If you 
dare to break your oath, or to betray me 
in any way, I will hunt you down and 
destroy you. Wherever I met you — and I 
would meet you — ^that moment should be 
your last. There would be a puff of smoke, 
and a bullet should find its billet in your 
body. I should care little for the conse- 
quence, so that I revenged any treachery 
on your part. I think that our conference 
can now end, Mr. Grab, and I've the plea- 
sure of wishing you a very good night." 

Foinville swayed his victim as by some 
mesmeric influence. The old man rose like 
one in a trance. He put on his hat and 
drew on his gloves like an automaton. 
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Then, when he haH nervously clutched his 
stick, Foinville with mock politeness bowed 
him to the door. Ephraim passed out, down 
the long avenue, and through the iron gate, 
in the same dreamy state ; and not until he 
reached the high road did he seem to awake 
from his trance and breathe freely. It 
was a quiet holy night. The stars shone 
brightly in a cloudless sky. The gentle 
night breeze just stirred the leaves into 
a soft SBolian melody, and with its 
flower-laden breath cooled the heated brow 
of the old lawyer. Down in the hollow, 
with the ** spirit of sleep " hovering o'er, it 
lay the town, cold and calm in the starlight. 
The old man drew out his handkerchief 
and wiped away the perspiration that the 
reaction had caused to break forth in great 
beads from his forehead. 

"Oh, what have I done — what have I 
done?" he cried. " All my good resolutions 
are swept away, and I must see that villain 
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triumph ! Oh for some one to guide me, 
some one to strengthen me in my purpose, 
and I might yet be able to foil him ! But 
I am so very old and lonely. I don't know 
how to act for the best. I have read 
legends where good spirits have been sent 
to men to strengthen them when they have 
wavered in a just cause. Oh, if it were 
only possible for one to appear to me now." 
He had reached a level part of the road 
skirting the river, that, like a huge, glitter- 
ing snake, was slowly winding its way to 
the sea, when he was startled by a low 
moan that proceeded from behind the 
hedge. He hesitated for a few moments, 
but on the moan being repeated, opened a 
gate leading into a field, and saw a human 
form lying on the grass. It was the form 
of a woman, her white face turned to the 
star-gemmed sky. In a moment he was 
beside her, and had her head resting on his 
knee. 
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"What are you doing here, my good 
woman ? Who are you ? Where is your 
home ?" he asked in a breath. 

She drew a deep sigh, and the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. " Oh, leave 
me — leave me!" she said. "I came here 
to seek for a home, and ere the morning 
comes shall have found one." 

"This is nonsense," he said, as he brushed 
her tears away with his handkerchief. " I 
cannot leave you here to perish. Tell me 
your name, and where you come from." 

" I am homeless and friendless," she an- 
swered, in a voice choked with sobs. I 
came here to seek for rest, and there is One 
above who wiU give it to me." 

"I cannot leave you here like this!" he 
cried. " You must tell me where you live, 
and your name, so that I may take you 
home. You are ill — very ill, and I am not 
so . inhuman as to let you lie here in the 
cold and damp.'* 

VOL. n. 4 
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" I haven't a shelter in the world I can 
call my own ; not a living soul I can call a 
friend." 

" Yes — yes, you have !" Ephraim ex- 
claimed. " I wiU be a friend. My home 
shall be yours. I will keep you from want, 
and shelter you. Let me help you to rise ; 
there — ^gently now — so — bravely done! 
Poor thing, you're very weak. Now then, 
lean on my arm. You can see that I am 
an aged man, but I can support your 
weight. There, that's a good creature. 
Now we shall get along well." 

They had passed through the gate and 
reached the road. He was supporting her 
with his arm around her waist, and her head 
was pillowed on his shoulder. 

" Oh, heaven bless you !" she said. '^ I 
know that your voice is soft and kind, and 
I am sure your heart is so." He felt how 
undeserving he was of this, *'I cannot 
flee your face," she continued, "but I 
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feel it must be beaming with love and 
pity." 

"No — ^no," he answered, "don't say that, 
for I do not think it is such a good one as 
you think. But look at it and judge for 
yourself." 

" It is useless my looking/* she said ; " I 
cannot see it, 1 — I am hlind.^^ 

" Blind!" he cried, as he pressed her head 
closer to his breast. " Oh, my poor sight- 
less child! Henceforth let my eyes be 
your guide, my home yours. But what 
is your name ? You haven't told me your 
name." 

" My name !" she answered, with a sigh. 
" Alas! I bear no other but Dora." 

At the mention of the name, the hot tears 
rolled down his aged cheeks, and fell upon 
her face. Then he bent his head and kissed 
her, and, in a voice choked by his sobs, he 
said, " I once had a daughter named Dora. 
For years the only prayer I have ever 
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breathed has been that the sight of her 
might once more gladden my old eyes, 
Alas, I fear that prayer will never be 
realised. But for her sake — ^for the sake of 
my poor lost child, I will be a father to you/' 
Slowly and gently he led her along. His 
tears fell thick and fast, and mingled with 
hers, and he felt that one wish had been 
granted, one prayer answered, that there 
was some truth in the legends he had read 
about the good spirits appearing to men 
when they were wavering and doubting, for 
in the very moment when his heart was 
racked with despair, one had come to him, 
albeit it was only in the person of a poor, 
blind, and homeless woman. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE LOST SHEEP IS FOUND. 

LOWLY and gently Epbraira 
Grab led Dora along, her head 
resting on his shoulder, his 
arm around her waist. She 
was very weak, and he was obliged to stop 
repeatedly that she might rest. He re- 
joiced that this unexpected opportunity 
for doing good had occurred. The 
poor, fragile woman at his side had 
aroused the better feelings of his nature, 
and repaid him for being baffled in his 
desire to benefit the man he had wronged, 
and he resolved to make some amends by 
his devotion to the homeless and friendless 
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creature lie had so providentially been 
enabled to rescue from perishing. His 
wish to aid Walter had been sincere, 
and he keenly felt the unlooked-for 
frustration of his plan. He would have 
given Foinville up to justice, but he 
dreaded the consequences, and shuddered 
at the thought of ending his few remaining 
years in a prison, for he knew that the 
penalty for the crime he had been guilty of 
was severe. "But I will foil him yet," 
he thought. "I will meet him with his 
own weapons. The original will shall 
never leave my possession.'' And he was 
strengthened in this resolution by the 
presence of the good spirit he had found 
by the road-side; and as he now saw 
the way to gratify his heart's desire he 
felt a joy that he had never felt before. 
He seemed to step from his old self and 
become a new man, and he knew a 
pleasure now that throughout his long life 
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of money worship he had never before 
experienced. 

" Oh, Dora!" he said; " how very thank- 
ful I am that Heaven has made me in- 
strumental in saving you. I was very, 
very lonely, and yearned for some one to 
cheer my old age; and I see now that 
the only true happiness in this world is 
to be found in doing good to others. Ah, 
if I had but known this earlier — if my 
eyes had not been so blinded by my greed 
for gain — how different I should have 
been! But my wife — children — friends, 
all were sacrificed to my lust for gold ! 
Oh I have been so' bad — so very bad, 
that I fear Heaven can never forgive 
me. 

As he spoke the tears trickled down 
his shrivelled cheeks — they were the tears 
of a blessed repentance. The spring had 
been touched at last, and its waters 
burst forth, softening the nature that had 
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been withered and scorched by the fever 
of an intensely selfish and God-forgetting 
life. 

"The door of heaven is never closed 
to those who seek it," was Dora's reply, 
in a voice that plainly spoke of the 
pain she was suffering. "It is never too 
late to seek forgiveness. The arms of a 
loving Father are open to receive His 
wayward children ; His ears never close to 
their wail of pain. My life has been very 
wild and stormy, and I am nearly shaken 
to pieces, but over the black and troubled 
waters the star of hope has shed its 
soothing light." 

She ceased speaking, and they walked 
on for some time in silence; then she 
spoke again in a low and mournful tone — 
" I scarcely know how it is, but your voice 
and kindly touch have taken me back into 
the past, back through twenty long years 
— twenty volumes of bitter experience — 
twenty massive tomes of wrong and misery 
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— back to the spring time of my life, when 
all was bright and sunny ; and I once again 
see the gentle face of my mother, a face 
that always smiled lovingly on me. And 
yet I have known since, that beneath that 
smile there lurked a corroding sorrow. 
Then she passed to her rest, and the sullen 
waters closed around her lonely child. Oh 
that the records of those twenty years 
could be wiped away — twenty years of 
woe — of a bleeding heart and scorching 
tears!" 

She pressed her head closer to him, and 
wept bitterly. He smoothed the hair back 
that had fallen over her face, and tried to 
calm her grief. 

" Let me weep ! let me weep !" she said ; 
" it wUl do me good.'' 

So they walked on, and the silence was 
only broken by her half-stifled sobs. Gra- 
dually they died away to fitful sighs, and 
she grew calmer. 

"It is over now," she said, "and I 
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feel better. I scarcely know why I have 
mentioned this to you, but I suppose I 
somewhat resemble a volcano. For a 
time, to outward appearance, there is a 
calm, though the internal fires are never 
at rest, but boil and seethe, and the 
molten lava rises higher and higher until 
it reaches the cone; then it bursts forth 
in burning • streams, and for a time the 
restless mountain is eased. So it is with 
me. The unutterable awfulness of a 
hungering heart — the knowledge of my 
homeless, friendless, loveless state, are 
the internal fires that are for ever con- 
suming me. But who can tell? Per- 
haps in the coming years — when the 
mist thickens and the shadows grow 
heavier — some loving hand may be found 
to smooth my way down to that peace 
into which the storm called life must 
hush at last." 

"That hand is found now!" cried 
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Ephraim. "I will smooth your way— 
I will comfort you while I live. Lean 
on me, my broken flower. I am aged 
and weak, but will shelter and protect 
you while I have breath in my body. 
For the sake of my own poor lost child I 
will be a father to you. Her name 
was Dora too, the same as your own; 
and if she is living now she would be 
about your own age. Oh! it would 
kill me to know that she had suffered 
one half of what you must have suffered ! 
And yet if she had, it would be on my 
head; for my cruelty drove her mother 
away." 

''Surely you judge yourself too 
harshly,'' Dora replied. "You who 
have spoken so kindly to me could 
never have been guilty of cruelty." 

*' Yes," he cried, '* I was guilty. I 
drove her out into the world, and we 
have never met since. Ob, my poor 
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Marie, may Heaven forgive me! What 
is the matter ?" he exclaimed. Dora 
had staggered and would have fallen if 
he had not caught her. 

" A sudden pang at the heart/' she 
said. "It's nothing, though, I shall be 
better directly." 

" Come," he said, encouragingly ; " try 
and keep up; we have not far to go. 
Perhaps the name I have mentioned has 
awakened some sleeping memory." 

" Yes," she answered, in an almost 
inaudible voice, "it was the name of my 
poor mother." 

It was his turn to start now. He 
clutched her arm and cried eagerly, " Your 
mother's name was Marie ! And her sur- 
name, what was that ?" 

" Dalton," she answered. 

He turned from her with a sigh, and 
the hope that had come into his heart 
died away again. 
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"It's strange," he muttered, "very 
strange. Yet it can be nothing more 
than a coincidence." Then another 
question welled to his lips, but he was 
afraid to give it utterance. "I don't 
know how it is," he thought, "but I 
cannot shake the idea off." Then at last 
he broke the spell that seemed to have 
bound his tongue. 

"Have you any knowledge of your 
father?" he asked. 

" No," she answered, " I cannot re- 
collect him, but I have heard my poor 
mother say that he was a cruel and 
selfish man* It was seldom she spoke 
about him, though she promised that 
before she died she would tell me her 
history. But I was away when she lay 
on her dying bed, and her lips were 
sealed for ever before the news of her 
illness reached me. I know that she 
died broken-hearted, I know that some 
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great and uncontrollable sorrow snapped 
the slender thread of her life, and her 
end was embittered by my sinfulness. 
Ah, when she died I lost the only friend 
that I ever had in the world! Alas, I 
knew not her worth until the grave had 
parted us ! Oh, that it were possible for 
her spirit to come back and tell me that 
she had forgiven her erring child I I could 
then die in peace." 

*^ Come, come," said Ephraim, " you 
must not go on like this. You are too 
ill now to think of these things. Some 
day when you're better you shall tell me 
your history, but you must have rest 
now. Poor thing, poor thing I You're 
very thinly clad, and the night air makes 
you tremble. We must get you some 
new clothes. There, there, now don't give 
way; you'll soon be better." 

Dora had burst into tears again, and 
seemed quite overcome by some internal 
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emotion, "Oh forgive me these tears," 
she said. "It's not the memory of my 
wrong or shame; it's not my rags, nor 
the cold, nor hunger, that make me 
weep, but your kind and loving voice. 
For years I have lived in an atmosphere 
of vice and crime, where kindness or 
gentleness rarely entered. It is so new, 
so strange for me to hear words of ten- 
derness and love! They sink into my 
riven heart and produce an exquisite 
sadness. Oh, it is something fearful 
to live alone in the world! To have 
every sentiment, every innate feeling of 
poetry crushed out of your nature by 
the ruthlessness of soulless men and 
women." 

A strange thrill shot through Ephraim 
at Dora's words. It was something new 
for him to be called kind and loving, and 
he felt how undeserving he was of the 
poor woman's praise. Ah 1 how true it 
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IS that "pity makes the whole world 
akin." A kindly word spoken in the hour 
of sorest need finds an echo in the human 
heart that never dies away. It is a 
magic balm producing a comfort that 
gold can never give, and can draw forth 
tears when all else has failed, Ephraim 
had reached his house now, and in 
answer to his knock the door was opened 
by the housekeeper, a woman who had 
grown old in the service of the lawyer, 
and whose whole life seemed to have 
been devoted to growling. She, like 
Ephraim, was selfish and avaricious; 
perhaps she had caught the spirit from 
him. She was a cold, ungenial creature; 
and cared nothing for the comfort of 
her master. The house was an old- 
fashioned, irregular-built place, with an 
air of chilliness about it that made one 
shudder as they entered. The furniture 
was like the owner, ancient and mouldy^; 
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the carpets foot-worn and faded; the 
curtains at the windows dingy and torn ; 
Everything in the house seemed melan- 
choly. A large time-eaten eight-day 
clock stood in the hall, and ticked with 
a painful and melancholy sound. A baro- 
meter hung on the wall, and its dusty, 
melancholy face seemed to plead for it 
to be taken down. Could it have spoken 
it might have said, " For many long 
years I have hung here, and silently and 
faithfully done my duty. I have seen 
my master go out and return, but he 
has never noticed me. He has neglected 
me, the housekeeper has neglected me, 
everybody has neglected me. My exist- 
ence has been a useless one. The dust 
has settled on me and remained undis- 
turbed for years, until it has penetrated 
into my very vitals. Take me down, 
take me down, for I am not wanted 
here.'' A thin, melancholy looking cat 
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was seated on a small table which stood 
in the haU. Tn its face was an expression 
that plainly said it had been a stranger 
to sunshine; that it had never known 
the comfort of a warm hearth-rug, or 
the soothing music of a singing kettle; 
that no soft hand had ever caressed it, or 
gentle voice called it by the endearing 
name of " Pussy ;" in short, that it was 
an exile from its race, that it had grown 
old and dusty in the lawyer's service, 
and that its ears had never been glad- 
dened by the tender addresses of some 
gallant " Tom." With the melancholy 
wailing mew with whiqh it greeted its 
master's entrance, it seemed to say, " Take 
me away, take me away!" In one comer 
of the hall was a cobweb in which a 
large spider sat, and it also seemed 
melancholy, and as if bewailing its 
fate, for owing to the absence of sun- 
light, through the blinds being constantly 
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drawn down, it was seldom any fat 
plump flies entered the dusty abode; 
and so his spidership often went supper- 
less to bed, and perhaps dreamed of 
juicy bluebottles and tender baby flies, 
until he awoke in the act of darting on 
some delicate morsel, to find that it was 
all a dream. Everything in the house 
was dusty. The clock was dusty — the 
cat was dusty — the barometer was dusty 
— the spider and web were dusty — and 
the housekeeper was dusty too. There 
teas dust in the air — dust on the floor 
— dust on the walls — dust every- 
where. 

"I am a little late to-night, Mrs. 
Croaker, said Ephraim, as he en- 
tered. 

Mrs. Croaker was a little woman, with a 
pinched-up wizened face — a face that was 
yellow and sour — and set with small, twink- 
ling eyes, that were rat- like in their quick- 
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ness and brilliancy. Her nose was hooked 
and her chin peaked, and when the old 
woman spluttered out her words, as if she 
were trying to say all she had to say in one 
great gulp, as it were, nose and chin darted 
at each other in a very spiteful manner. 
The few straggling grey hairs that remained 
to her were invariably twisted up into a 
little hard knot behind her head. Her 
hands were horny and begrimed, and the 
dirty, patched-up cotton dress did not add 
to the beauty of Mrs. Croaker. One pecu- 
liarity the lady had, was that she never 
appeared at the door, or in the old man's 
parlour, without a duster over her arm, so 
that it would almost seem that she passed 
her life away in dusting, did not the appear- 
ance of the place belie the idea. However, 
the duster and Mrs. Croaker were insepar- 
able, and it might be that she used it as a 
pocket handkerchief, or a night-cap, or 
perhaps both. 
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"Yes, I should think you were," she 
growled, in answer to her master's remark, 
*' You know that this sitting up doesn't suit 
my rheumatiz. I can't stand it, and I 
wont stand it, Mr. Grab — there!" and she 
slammed the door with such violence as 
to shake the dust down in clouds. 
"And who in the m»me of goodness 
have you got here?" she exclaimed, 
as her master led Dora into the par- 
lour and tenderly seated her on a 
chair. 

"She is a poor woman who is very 
ill," replied Ephraim, "and I found her 
lying in a field." 

"Turn her out, turn her out," 
shrieked the amiable Mrs. Croaker. 
"It's some base impostor, who wants 
to rob us or murder us. Oh lorsl 
oh lors ! what do you mean by 
bringing such a miserable wretch as 
that home ?" 
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"Mrs. Croaker," said Ephraim, in a 
tone that caused the good lady to open 
her e)'e& and put up her hands in an 
attitude of the greatest astonishment; 
" Mrs. Croaker, cease your chattering, 
or I will turn you out, late as it is. 
And make some tea immedrately, and 
get another bed made up, and light a 
fire in the room, and see that the 
sheets are well aired." 

"Lord have mercy on us!" cried the 
gentle Mrs. Croaker. " The poor man's 
gone mad!" 

"If you don't execute my orders 
directly," Ephraim exclaimed, "111 take 
you by the shoulders and bundle you 
out of the bouse." 

She saw that her master meant what 
he said, and so she left the room, 
grumbling as she went. " Umph I A 
nice state of things!" she muttered. 
"The old fool is to bring home 
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beggars, and expects me to wait 
on 'em ! Not if I knows it. Til 
leave the house to-morrow, that I 
wiU." 

She soon returned to the parlour 
with some tea and toast, and the old 
lawyer poured some tea out and gave 
it to Dora. 

" Here, my poor child," he said, *^ drink 
this, and try and eat a little toast, for 
you need some refreshment. Come now, 
do not cry," he said, as he saw the 
tears trickling down Dora's flushed 
cheeks. "I will comfort you, you shall 
never know want again. The strings of 
your heart have been swept by a rude 
hand, but I will try to allay their 
quivering, and awaken them to a 
richer and deeper strain of iEolian 
melody." 

** Oh, how good you are !" she an- 
swered. ^^ Little did I think this morning 
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that the night would bring a good 
Samaritan who would lovingly bind up 
my broken spirit" 

Mrs. Croaker now returned and sul- 
lenly announced that the bed was 
ready. Ephraim was about to speak to 
her in no very gentle tone when Dora 
checked him. 

"Don't scold her," she said. "I am 
used to harshness; it is far more familiar 
to me than kindness." 

The old woman's face softened as she 
heard this — for she was not quite dead 
to the feelings of her sex. "Well, per- 
haps I am a little out of temper," she 
said; "but these rheumatic pains bothers 
me, and I've been waiting up a long time 
for master, and " 

" There, there ! that will do," said 
Ephraim. "You can follow us upstairs, 
and help to put this poor creature to 
bed." He placed his arm round Dora's 
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waist and assisted her to rise, leading 
her up the stairs to a little room rendered 
cheerful by a blazing fire and the clean 
sheets that Mrs. Croaker had put on the 
bed. The housekeeper assisted Dora to 
undress, and then comfortably tucked her 
in bed. When she had left the room 
Ephraim returned, and seating himself 
by the bedside, took Dora's hand. 

"I don't know how it is," he said, 
"but I cannot- sleep till I have discovered 
who you are. I am a foolish old man 
perhaps, but I have been thinking you 
might be my long-lost child. You never 
knew your father, you say?" 

"No,'' Dora replied; "at least my re- 
collection of him when I was a child is 
very indistinct. I can just faintly remem- 
ber that he was harsh and gruff to my 
mother. I can also remember that he 
used to bring home lots of paper and 
parchment, and write a great deal." 
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Ephraim had risen, and was peering into 
Dora's face. 

" Tell me," he cried, " are you sure your 
mother's name was Dalton ? ' 

"I never knew her by any other," 
she replied; "but 1 have her por- 
trait." 

"Oh, where?" Ephraim cried. "Let 
me see it, let me see it! there is a 
hope springing up m my heart, and 
God grant that I may not be disap- 
pointed." 

Dora took a small miniature of a lady 
from her bosom, and handed it to the 
lawyer. He clutched it eagerly, and hur- 
riedly crossed the room to where the 
lamp was burning, and gazed for a mo- 
ment upon the picture. Then, with a loud 
cry, half of pain, half of joy, he 
sprang towards the bed, and, catching 
Dora in his arms, smothered her face with 
kisses. 
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"My prayer is answered!" he ex- 
claimed, "and I have found my child-— 
my long-lost daughter!'' 

She threw her arms around his neck, 
and murmured — " Father!" 

Long the father and daughter remained 
locked in that loving embrace. Their 
hearts were too full for words, Mrs. 
Croaker, attracted by Ephraim's cry, stood 
in the doorway as if petrified, for she 
thought her master must certainly have 
gone mad to be hugging and kissing that 
ragged beggar woman. 

At length Ephraim spoke. " Oh, my 
Dora! my child! my loved one!" he 
cried, " how is it that I have found you 
in this condition? Will your poor eyes 
never look upon my face again ? Oh, cruel, 
cruel fate 1" And the old man bowed his 
head and wept bitterly. 

"It is Heaven's will, and we must 
submit to it," said Dora. " I fain would 
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have gazed once more upon the home of 
my childhood — have seen the objects that 
my poor mother once looked upon. But 
though I cannot see, I shall hear your 
loving voice, and feel the soothing influence 
of your presence; and I can toiich the 
things that the hand of my dear mother 
once touched." 

^^ Yes, yes," Ephraim answered. " Her 
favourite books, her work-table, her 
writing-desk shall always be near 
you." 

He turned, and saw the housekeeper still 
standing in the doorway. 

"Come here, Mrs. Croaker, come here. 
This is my child — my long-lost Dora! 
Come and rejoice with me, for the lost 
sheep is found." 

The old woman hurried to the bedside, and 
fell to weeping and jabbering, and smooth- 
ing the hair from the forehead of Dora 
with her horny hand. "Oh, my dearie! 
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oh, my dearie 1" she moaned, with mock 
solemnity ; " how glad I am he found you ! 
Oh, so glad ! so glad I Ah, it's a strange 
world this — ^a strange world! I always 
told him he would find you some day." 
And the woman fairly chuckled at the 
thought that her prediction had been 
verified. 

As the night waned Dora sank into a 
deep slumber, and Ephraim continued to 
sit and watch by her side. With the first 
streaks of dawn he despatched his house- 
keeper for a physician ; and when the sun 
peeped through the window he was still 
watching. Then Dora awoke from her 
sleep, and, throwing her arms around 
Ephraim's neck, kissed him; and, casting 
her sightless eyes up to heaven, murmured, 
" Father, I thank thee !" 








CHAPTER IV. 

e; shadows fall. 

flHE night of Lady Hairbrain's 
ball had arrived, and the 
Belgravian retreat was all 
astir. 

From every window in the square whence 
a view could be obtained servant-girls flat- 
tened their noses against the window-panes, 
and criticised the visitors, as they arrived at 
her ladyship's mansion, in the most caustic 
manner. 

The fiery dragon had donned his reddest 
of waistcoats, and, as was his wont on such 
auspicious occasions, he proclaimed the 
importance of his position by carrying a 
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long wand with a brass knob at the end. 
And though it exposed him to the merciless 
chaff of the canaille^ who often asked from 
what barber's shop he had stolen the pole, 
he never failed to appear with this badge 
of office. 

His chief duties on these festive nights 
seemed to be to chase the ragged urchins 
who, in their desire to see the splendid 
dresses and gorgeous carriages of Fashion, 
had the audacity to creep into the square, 
forgetting that their proper place was the 
kennel. He roared and spluttered as he 
made fruitless endeavours to grasp some 
luckless waif who, much to his discomfiture, 
would dart under the legs of the horses, 
and when at safe distance put his thumb to 
his nose and outstretch the fingers, so 
that the dragon chafed with rage, and 
worked himself into a state of red-hot 
perspiration, and at length, when on the 
very point of explosion, he betook himself 
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to the nearest pubKc house, where he so- 
laced his wounded spirits with sundry 
draughts of "four half," and gave vent 
to his indignation in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. 

A brilliant throng — the elite of West- 
hampton — was assembled in her lady- 
ship's magnificent suite of rooms. There 
were stiff ladies of an unknown age, with 
a great deal of false hair and false teeth; 
there were limp ladies of a known age, 
with a great deal of colour on their 
faces, not produced by the heat of the 
room; there were young ladies who were 
very pretty and who knew it, and other 
young ladies not very pretty, but who 
did not know it; there were gentlemen 
who were laced up in stays to prevent 
themselves from falling to pieces, and who 
moved about much after the fashion of 
automata; there were gentlemen with a 
great deal of dyed hair, and gentlemen 
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with scarcely any hair at all; there were 
simpering, lisping young gentlemen, who 
wore their hair parted in the middle, 
and who talked a great deal of nonsense 
to the girls; these young gentlemen re- 
sembled very much the ornaments oh a 
** Twelfth-cake," with the difference that 
they were not quite so ornamental 
as those pretty little figures generally 
are. 

There was a great deal of twaddle 
tdked at these fashionable gatherings — 
and a great many " B' Joves'' — " Ton 
honours" — and " Dem-fines" uttered. 
But then it would not have been fashion- 
able talk without these embellishments; 
besides, Fashion has full licence to talk 
as it thinks proper. 

The scene was a particularly brilliant 
one on this evening. The magnificent 
dresses — the floods of light — the rare 
plants — the beautiful flowers — the flash 
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of diamonds, made np a pageant that 
the wealthy alone are permitted to gaze 
upon. Lady Fitznoodle was there with 
her two daughters — butterfly sort of 
young ladies, who looked very fine in 
their gay colours, but, like that pretty 
insect, could only exist in the sunshine. 
They received a large share of attention 
from the "Twelfth-cake ornaments,'' atid 
no doubt felt exceedingly happy; though 
they unconsciously caused a great deal of 
jealous feeling in the breasts of those 
very amiable young ladies, the Misses 
Tatlers, who had been out three seasons 
and had not yet received a bid. They 
whispered to each other that the Fitz- 
noodles were forward minxes, and Fanny 
Tatler said she was certain that Flora 
Fitznoodle screwed her waist ; to which 
her sister lovingly replied " Yes," and 
she was quite as certain that Ellen Fitz- 
noodle wore tight boots to make her feet 
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look small, and that the forward Madam 
was too fond of displaying her feet and 
ankles for her (Miss Tatler's) taste. It 
was an undisguisable fact that the feet 
of this very charitable Miss Tatler were 
extraordinarily large, arid it was cur- 
rently reported by her female friends 
that she was slightly deformed by an 
unnatural curvature of her lower 
limbs. 

Major Bluster and Sir Richard Weakly 
were also among the guests. They were 
fast and inseparable friends, yet, strange to 
say, were as opposite in their natures as the 
poles. Major Bluster was a corpulent 
man, with a bullet head arid fiery-looking 
face, and a heavy fierce moustache, which, 
together with a very irascible temper, did 
not render him a general favourite with the 
softer sex, though he was vain enough to 
imagine that he made a conquest of every 
pretty girl he deigned to look upon. Hq 
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had been in the army during the trouble- 
isome times of eighteen hundred and no 
matter when, and had seen some service 
in America, having made several raids 
against hostile tribes of Indians, and 
which it was ever his delight to relate 
when he could get an audience. The Major's 
voice was very loud, and seemed to come 
from somewhere near his patent leather 
pumps. His friend, Sir Eichard, was a 
very tall, very thin, and very eflFeminate 
young man, who always wore his hair 
parted in the middle, and was never with- 
out an eye-glass, with the exception of 
when he wished to examine anything 
closely. Then he invariably removed it, so 

that the real use of this glass was somewhat 

» 

doubtful. His voice was very weak, and 
seemed to proceed from the roof of his 
mouth. He wore tight trousers and very 
thin boots, together with a profusion of 
jewellery, and moved about like an ani- 
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mated doll. Sir Henry Foinville was also 
amongst the guests. He looked very hand- 
some in his evening dress, and bowed with 
studied grace as he recognised any of his 
friends. Among the brilliant assembly 
was one who did possess such a thing as a 
heart. This was Lucretia Hairbrain, who 
was certainly the centre of attraction. She 
looked very beautiful, with her wealth of 
rich brown hair gracefully and modestly 
set off with a single rose, and her tender 
violet eyes, that flashed and scintillated 
in the brilliant light. She was surrounded 
with flatterers, and each one vied with 
the other in paying her the greatest 
attention. She had just finished the 
execution of one of Beethoven's " sonatas " 
during an interval in the evening's 
festivities ; the Major had been turning 
over the leaves of her music, and Sir 
Richard listlessly looking on, and swaying 
backwards and forwards like a poplar tree 
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in a strong wind- When the performance 
was over he ventured to remark, "Aw! 
yes; ex-qui-site, weally !" 

" Umph !" grunted the red-faced Major. 
'' Glorious ! Beautiful ! Charming ! Carried 
me away to the beautiful land of the Ojib- 
way, when I led the gallant * Buffs ' against 
the redskins." 

"Awl yes," interrupted Sir Richard; 
"gallant charge, no doubt; but don't 
rehearse the Indians again, Major. Don't, 
there's dear fellah." 

The Major g?tve a very deep grunt, and 
looked at his friend contemptuously. Lu- 
cretia paid but little attention to the 
meaningless remarks that emanated from 
the crowd by which she was surrounded. 
Her nature had not yet been spoiled by the 
sickly atmosphere of fashion in which she 
lived. Romantic and sensitive in dispo- 
sition, the conventionalism and hypocrisy 
of society were hateful to her. Alas, poor 
girl! her very nature was carrying her 
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into a gulf of misery ; for, truthful herself, 
she dreamt not of falsehood in others, but 
viewed the world through the rosy medium 
of romantic girlhood, in which chivalry 
reigned, and all men appeared as true 
knights. 

A3 a general movement was made by 
the oo^^y .»w.rf, .he .upper roo^ 
the Major and Sir Bichard contested for 
the right of escorting Lucretia down, but 
she refused the proffered aid, and availed 
herself of another arm that was offered. 
For Sir Henry Foinville had come up, 
and with the most graceful of bows to 
the Major and his friend led her away, 
leaving the. disputants standing in mute 
astonishment. 

The Major was the first to speak. " Im- 
pudence !" he exclaimed, " damned impu- 
dence ! Positively insulting. I'll call the 
fellow out, Kichard, and you shall be my 
second. Yes, by Jove, I will" And he 
gave effect to his vow by bringing his 
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hand down with considerable violence on 
to the back of his friend, who quivered 
from head to foot^ and struggled violently 
to recover the breath that the blow had 
knocked out of him. 

When he was at length able to speak, 
he said, "By Jove, Major, you are 
forcibly expressive; 'pon my word you 
are. You quite deprived me of breath, I 
declare.''^ 

" Never mind,"^ grunted the Major, 
"you shall have the honour of acting as 
second for me in this affair." 

"No, by Jove, you must excuse me. 
You are such an awful fire-eater. Major; 
but I positively should faint at the very 
smell of powder. I should, really, my 

r 

dear boy. No, no. I must decline the 
honour." 

" Pah, you're a milliner !'* the excited 
Major cried, as he drew his arm through 
that of Sir Richard, and dragged him down 
to the supper-table. 
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Sir Henry Foinville led Lucretia through 
one of the retiring rooms, whispering as 
he did so, "Darling, I have something to 
say that must be said now. Let us go 
into the conservatory. We shall not be 
missed. Half reluctantly she allowed her- 
self to be led along through the brilliantly- 
lighted rooms until they reached the con- 
servatory, which was filled with the 
choicest flowers and plants. A small 
fountain played at one end, and, peeping 
from amongst the foliage, were tiny 
coloured lamps that gave the scene a 
fairy-like appearance. Foinville led the 
confiding girl into the shadow cast by a 
statue of Diana that stood near the foun- 
tain, and where they were screened from 
observation by the projecting branches of 
some orange trees. They were alone, 
for all the company had gone down for 
refreshments. The subdued light, the rich 
foliage, the perfumed air, and the musical 
plash of the water were rare accessories to 
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"a love scene," Her head drooped as 
he took her hands in his, and drew 
her towards him. She felt she was 
doing wrong, but was powerless to resist. 

**Dear, dear Lucretia/' he said; "lan- 
guage is powerless to express the love I 
bear you ; a love as pure as the angels, as 
boundless as the ocean. Without you my 
life will be a blank. You are the sunshine 
of my life, my every thought, my only 
hope and joy. Oh do not cast me off, for 
I could not live without you. In the 
whole wide world there is not another little 
girl like mine." He drew her closer j and 
passed his arm around her waist and 
kissed her. Then she gently disengaged 
herself. 

" Oh, Henry,'' she said — she called 
him Henry— "it is very wrong for 
me to listen to you ; let me go I 
beg." 

"Nay, darling," he replied, "you shall 
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not leave me until I have heard from your 
own lips that my love is returned. Can 
you doubt my sincerity, have you the heart 
to send one who loves you as I do out into 
the ocean of humanity like a rudderless 
boat? You are my thought by day, my 
dream by night. The whispering winds 
talk to me of Lucretia — ^the babbling 
brooks murmur your loved name. I read 
it on the walls of my room, on the hills 
and dales and the star-gemmed heavens. 
Your form never leaves me ; you are my 
world, my all in life. Surely you cannot 
throw such a love as this away! What 
will my home be without your presence ? 
A very desert. Oh, Lucretia, my own 
darling girl, speak, and tell me that my 
love is reciprocated !" 

The wily villain knew the nature of the 
poor girl but too well. He saw that his 
words told as he meant them to do, for 
she had drawn closer to him and let her 
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head fall upon his breast. " Lucretia," he 
continued, " do not keep silent any longer, 
but speak the words upon which my very 
existence depends." 

She raised her head, and her eyes were 
moist with tears. She gazed into his face 
with a look as full of innocence ' and purity 
as a babe's. " Do not tempt me, Henry," 
she said, imploringly. ^'I have done 
wrong in listening to you. It is very, 
very wicked of me to disobey mamma ! 
Do let me go or she will miss me T' 

She again tried to disengage herself, but 
he still held her. " Oh, Lucretia," he 
cried, "do you wish to break my heart? 
Do you wish to see me fall dead at your 
feet? Can you be so cruel as to spurn 
the love I offer? If you have any pity 
in your nature, tell me that my love is 
returned." 

He ceased speaking, and a deep silence 
reigned that was only broken by the music 
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of the fountain. The poor girl had pressed 
her head to his breast again. She seemed 
to be fascinated and enthralled. She was 
experiencing those few moments that never 
come but once in a lifetime. Oh, better far 
would it have been if a merciful death had 
stricken her where she stood 1 What suf- 
fering and shame she would have been 
spared ! But, unseen, Mephistopheles stood 
near, and with fiendish exultation goaded 
her on to destruction. Blinded by her 
strong love for the tempter she saw not the 
brink of the awful gulf upon which she 
trod — she saw only his form — ^felt only the 
pressure of his hand — heard only his voice. 
Still she spoke not. 

"Lucretia," he cried, "are you dumb? 
Why do you prolong the agony of sus- 
pense ?" He put his hand into his bosom 
and drew forth a small pocket pistol. 
"You see this pistol, Lucretia? If you 
refuse to accept my love, ere to-morrow's 
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sun rises it shall have sent a bullet through 
my brain. It is no idle threat, but one I 
will carry into execution, as surely as we 
now stand here. For what is life to me 
without you ?" 

She gave a slight scream and pushed the 
glittering and deadly toy away. 

It was an idle threat, but he had gained 
his purpose. She wound her arms around 
his neck and murmuied, "Henry, I love 
you." 

He replaced the pistol, and imprmted his 
foul kisses on her fair cheeks. The demon 
had triumphed over the angel, and the 
gentle, innocent girl had fallen into the 
gulf. 

"Bless you/' he said; "bless you, 
darling, for the sweetest words that ever 
gladdened mine ears." 

Then she started from his embrace as if 
something had suddenly warned her of her 
danger, and in an agitated tone explaimed. 
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" Oh, what have I done, what have I done ! 
Henry, let me go, I beseech you! It is 
very wicked of me to be here alone with 
you. I have done wrong in confessing my 
love, for mamma will never sanction our 
union." 

"Lucretia," Foinville answered, "if you 
love me truly, no sacrifice would be too 
great to make for my sake." 

"Can you doubt my love?" she asked. 
" Have I not given you proof in seeing you 
against my mother's wishes? But we 
must part, we must part for ever, Henry. 
And you will soon forget me." 

"If I go it will be to die," he answered. 
She drew closer to him and trembled. " I 
cannot live without you. True love will 
sacrifice mother, friends, home, everything, 
for the loved object." 

She drew her hands away, and shrank 
from him. The water from the fountain 
fell with a rhythmical plash — and its 
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burden seemed to be, " Sorrow and sin ; 
sin and sorrow ; sorrow and sin !'' 

" Oh, Henry," she cried, ^' to what are 
you tempting • me ? What fearful words 
are they you utter? They sink into my 
brain and sear it/' 

^^Lucretia," said Foinville, "for the last 
time I ask — do you love me ?" 

She hung her head, and the scarlet blush 
mounted to the very roots of her hair. 
" If you have not spoken falsely'' — she 
looked at him with flashing eyes — '' if you 
do not wish to hear of my death, place your 
hands in mine and say that nothing shall 
part us." 

He held out his hand and waited. The 
poor girl looked about her, and trembled 
like a startled fawn. Her heart fluttered 
and her brain throbbed. Duty to her 
parent cried No, love for the man cried 
Yes. Then for some moments a fearful 
struggle raged between Duty and Love; 
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but at last Duty was beaten down and Love 
triumphed. She placed her little white 
hands in his, and said. « Henry, I am a weak, 
foolish girl. It may be that I am rushing 
blindly to my own ruin ; it may be that I 
am taking a step that will break my 
mother's heart; but in spite of all I give 
you my first and purest love — my young 
heart with all its fresh up-springing hopes. 
They are yours — take them. I am an in- 
experienced child, and know nothing of 
the world; but on you I lean, in you I 
trust. But oh, Henry, as you hope for 
mercy, do not betray that trust.'' 

He drew her to him and smiled a 
devilish smile of triumph. " Darling," he 
whispered, " do not wrong me by a doubt. 
At a later hour, when the guests are 
preparing to depart, I will have my 
carriage in readiness, and in the confusion 
you can slip away unobserved. In a few 
days you will return as my wife, and all 
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will be forgiven. Why, my little girl 
mustn't take such sombre views. After all 
it's only an elopement, and such things 
are of daily occurrence. Come, my dar- 
ling, do not spoil those bonny eyes with 
tears. Think of the happiness in store." 

The fountain still murmured, " Sin and 
sorrow ; sorrow and sin !" 

" I am yours, Henry," she answered ; 
"yours for all time. Nothing shall ever 
come between us but — " 

"Sin and sorrow; sorrow and sin!" 
murmured the fountain. 

She had suddenly paused, as the ringing, 
laughter of some ladies and gentlemen, 
who were just entering the conservatory, 
fell upon her ears. Foinville immediately 
drew her arm through his own, and they 
joined the company. The cold-blooded 
villain had planned a wicked scheme 
amidst the scene of loveliness. There by 
the stAtue of the " Chaste Diana," and 
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surrounded by the rich foliage of exotic 
plants, there where the air was heavy with 
the exquisite perfume of the orange-blossom, 
and the music of the fountain floating 
around him, he had laid a trap for the 
unsuspecting, confiding girl, whose way 
henceforth would be a " way of tears." 

The company went back to the ball- 
room again, and were soon engaged in the 
giddy whirl of an exciting galop. The 
" Twelfth-cake ornaments," the simpering 
young men, the pretty girls, the non- 
pretty girls, the men in stays, the red- 
faced Major and his friend, pride and 
hypocrisy, truth and deceit, the short and 
tall, youth and age, health and disease, 
hatred and jealousy, the coronetted frump 
and the penniless beauty, all coupled to- 
gether, whirling and galloping, round and 
round, up and down, gliding and stumb- 
ling in their wild excitement; a human 
Maelstrom lashed into a furious gyration 
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by wild blasts of music. And among 
them, noiselessly and nnseen, his wings 
drooped in the dust, moved the Angel of 
Pity, his eyes sorrowfully bent upon one 
fair form, around whose head floated and 
flowed a wealth of sunny hair, in which 
was a single and now withered rose, sym- 
bolical of her own future ; a fair form, 
pure as the driven snow, as chaste as the 
lily, locked in the embrace of an incarnate 
fiend. And by her side, day and night 
to follow her into the mystic future, linked 
by a chain that death only could snap, 
stalked the grim phantom Woe. 

Then the mazy dance came to an end, as 
all things must, and the great town clock 
announced that the first hour of the 
morning had fled. Without the mansion 
the fiery dragon, refreshed and strength- 
ened by sundry pots of malt liquor, was 
engaged in chasing away the loathsome 
creatures in rags, who like ghouls flitted 
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about on the pavement of the square, that 
was bathed in the yellow light that fell 
through the windows of the mansion. 
Then the ponderous door swung open, and 
the stately Smithers, in all the magnificence 
of powder and silk stockings, appeared on 
the threshold, and in a voice slightly husky 
— perhaps from the effects of the dust he 
had inhaled, or more probably from the 
wine he had imbibed — exclaimed, " Pass 
the word for Sir Henry Foinville's car- 
riage." " Sir Henry FoinviUe'g carriage" 
echoed the dragon. " Sir Henry FoinviUe's 
carriage" re-echoed somebody else, and in 
a few minutes the splendid vehicle stood at 
the door. Then, while Smithers was rub- 
bing his eyes and the dragon had darted 
off after an unruly imp who had dared to 
ask him " if his mother knew that he was 
out," a little figure, closely muffled in a 
large cloak, came down the steps, and in 
the twinkling of an eye had sprung into 
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ihe carriage and was lost in the darkness 
of its interior. The great Sir Henry 
Foinville slowly followed, bowed out by 
the obsequious Smithers, and received on 
the pavement by the dragon, who had re- 
turned from his fruitless chase, puffing and 
snorting, and with his face like the danger 
signal on a railway. In his haste to do 
homage to the great man, and while 
bowing very low, he lost his centre of 
gravity, and ere he could regain it, his un- 
wieldy figure was floundering on the pave- 
ment, a catastrophe that was hailed with a 
wild shout of delight from the canaille^ and 
a request from Smithers " to go to him and 
he would pick him up," a request that it is 
hardly necessary to say was not complied 
with, for the unfortunate dragon, by dint 
of strenuous exertion, and after much 
panting, managed to raise himself to an 
upright position again ; and, as the carriage 
of Sir Henry had driven away, to solace 
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his wounded feelings he darted off with 
a roar and a splutter in pursuit of a 
shock-headed urchin, and having succeeded 
in capturing him, administered several 
vigorous applications of shoe-leather, and 
returned to his post much comforted by 
the operation, as he had been enabled 
thereby to reduce himself to safety point 
again. 

The company now commenced to pour 
from out the mansion. Sleepy coachmen 
awoke and stretched themselves on their 
boxes. There was a hurrying to and fro of 
many feet, and a great deal of unnecessary 
confusion and noise; and Major Bluster 
remarked to his weak -voiced friend that it 
forcibly reminded him of the confusion 
among the Indians when he led on the 
gallant " Buffs ;'' to which Sir Richard 
replied, "Aw! yes; but don't inflict the 
Indians on me anymore to-night; don't, 
there's dear fellah." Excitable mammas 
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rushed about in search of their daughters, 
from whom they had become separated in 
the crowdy and the "Twelfth-cake orna- 
ments" busied themselves in wrapping said 
daughters up in warm shawls, embrac- 
ing the opportunity 'to whisper a few 
hurried words of soft nonsense into their 
ears. There was a rumbling of wheels, 
and a neighing and prancing of impatient 
steeds. Carriage after carriage flashed in 
the light for a few moments, and then 
rolled away into the darkness, until the 
Fitznoodles and the Tatlers, the Major and 
his friend, the " Twelfth-cake ornaments," 
the excitable mammas and their darling 
daughters, had all gone home; and as 
there was no longer anything to see now 
that the " purple and fine linen" had gone, 
the ragged wretches gradually slunk away 
to hide their shameless heads in doorways 
and courts and alleys; and then, when all 
had departed, the dragon betook himself to 
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his lair, and silence reigned over the 
Belgravian square, as the clocks told that 
the second hour of morning had been 
swept into the ocean of the past. 

The lights had nearly all been extin- 
guished in the mansion of Lady Hairbrain, 
and the menials had betaken themselves to 
the lower regions, to discuss the events of 
the evening and indulge in a little severe 
criticism over the stale champagne remain- 
ing in the bottles, when suddenly a 
piercing shriek rent the stillness of the 
house, and the servants rushed pell-mell 
into their mistress's apartments, to find her 
on the floor in a swoon, and holding in her 
clenched hand a crumpled sheet of note- 
paper, upon which some words were 
scribbled. Sal volatile and cold water were 
freely applied. In due time her ladyship 
recovered her senses, and, with a wail of 
pain, exclaimed, "My child, my child! 
Gone, gone !" 
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When her guests had all departed, Lady 
Hairbrain had sought in vain for her 
daughter; and at length went to Lucretia's 
bed-chamber, expecting to find her in bed ; 
but she only found a little note on the 
dressing-table, informing her of her daugh- 
ter's flight, and that pursuit would be use- 
less. Then it was that she had uttered the 
shriek which alarmed the household, and, 
rushing wildly back to her own apartment, 
had fallen insensible to the floor. And so 
a shadow had come upon the house of 
Hairbrain — a shadow that would never 
depart, and during her ladyship's time the 
splendid apartments would no more know 
the ravishing strains of entrancing music 
nor the measured movement of dancing 
feet. The lamps in the conservatory had 
gone out never again to be re-lighted ; the 
orange blossoms would fade, the statue of 
Diana might fall, and the fountain cease to 
play ; for the presiding genius of the house 
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had gone, the idol was broken, the hope 
and joy of the mother had fled, and into 
her stricken soul had come the awfulness 
of a never-ending night of sorrow. 




CHAPTER V. 



ENTBAPPBD. 




PN the morning of the second day 
after Ephraim Grab had vUited 
Sir Henry Foinville, as we 
must still continue to call him, 
the good people of Westhampton were 
startled by the information, conveyed 
through the medium of " the daily papers," 
that a prisoner confined in the borough jail 
awaiting his trial for forgery had made a 
daring escape during the night. In ac> 
cordance with his pre-arranged plan, Sir 
Henry had visited his half-brother — his 
title and position gaining him admission to 
the prison. At first Walter had treated his 
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visitor with disdain and refused to listen 
to him, but gradually his feelings were 
worked upon by Sir Henry, who said, "I 
come here purely from a wish to serve you. 
You are aware that no power I can bring 
to bear will save you from the penalty of 
your crime. Tis true that through the in- 
fluence of your former employers and my 
interest the severity of the sentence might 
be greatly lessened, but under no circum- 
stances could you escape a term of im- 
prisonment. Now, notwithstanding the un- 
pleasant state of affairs existing, between 
us, I am anxious to benefit you to the 
fullest extent of my power, and make 
proposals which I think will be to your 
advantage to agree to. You are aware 
that even if you served your term of im- 
prisonment out, on your release you 
could no longer remain in Westhampton, 
as the finger of scorn would ever be 
pointed at you. What I propose is that 
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you should not suffer imprisonment at 
aU." 

"Not suffer imprisonment!" exclaimed 
Walter. "Why you have yourself just 
told me that incarceration for a length of 
time is certain ; how, then, am I to avoid 
it ?" 

" I see you do not understand me," was 
the reply. 

The two men were alone, for Sir Henry, 
under the pretence that he had some im- 
portant business to arrange with his half- 
brother in reference to counsel, had in- 
duced the warder to relax his vigilance and 
withdraw, a request that was readily com- 
plied with, being coupled as it was with the 
irresistible influence of certain gold coins, 
upon which the fingers of the warder had 
greedily closed, and with a salaam that 
would have done credit to a Mohammedan, 
he had withdrawn, muttering as he went, 
"No harm can come on it. 'Tain't as 
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though he were a common person. A rich 
man like Sir Henry can be trusted; in 
course he can." And thus having satisfied 
his conscience, this trustworthy guardian 
of Her Majesty's law-breakers withdrew 
till the interview should end. 

Sir Henry satisfied himself that no one 
was within earshot, and then he bent his 
head and whispered to the prisoner, ** There 
is but one way in which you can avoid 
imprisonment." 

" And what is that ?" asked Walter. 

"Escape," was the reply. 

" Escape ! Never ! What, to be hunted 
doAvn like a dog, with a certainty of recap- 
ture, when you know that my term would 
be doubled ? No, no. I have broken a law 
of my country, and I must abide by the 
consequences ; but I will not increase my 
crime by trying to fly from the merited 
punishment." 

" No doubt, at first sight,'' answered Sir 
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Henry, "the plan seems impracticable; 
but I assure you that nothing is easier. I 
have made every arrangement to enable 
you to put it into execution." 

"I repeat," said Walter, "that I do 
not feel at all disposed to entertain 
any such idea, and I request that you 
will at once abandon it and leave me to 
my fate." 

" But think of your wife,'' the tempter 
whispered. 

Walter covered his face with his hands ; 
the words had struck home. Sir Henry 
saw the advantage he had gained, and con- 
tinued. " Think of the unhappy woman 
on whom you have brought such disgrace. 
Think of the suffering she will have to 
endure during your absence. And her 
delicate and sensitive nature, unused to 
such shocks, may give way ; or it is possi- 
ble that she may sink into the grave under 
the burden of her grief.'' 
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" Oh do not drive me mad with these 
dreadful surmises !'' cried Walter. 

" But you must admit the probability of 
them," answered Sir Henry. 

"Yes, yes," was the reply. "I know 
that her sufferings will be terrible. Oh 
Mabel I my poor Mabel ! better for you if 
I had never been born !" 

" But this suffering may be avoided by 
embracing the opportunity to effect your 
escape," said Sir Henry. 

"But how is it to be done?" asked 
Walter. 

" The task is comparatively an easy one. 
To-night, when all is quiet, go to work 
with a will, and, by the aid of a small file 
and a bottle of acid, which I have brought 
with me, the bars at the window of your 
cell may soon be loosened and removed. 
You will then proceed to lower yourself by 
means of the sheets and blankets into the 
yard below. But two walls stand between 
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you and liberty then. The first may be 
scaled by the aid of a small shed, used for 
storing wood at one end of the yard ; the 
other may also be mounted by a little 
ingenuity and perseverance. You will 
take especial care to carry away with you 
the file and bottle containing the acid, so as 
to remove all suspicion that I have been im- 
plicated in any way with your escape. The 
warder will be afraid to say that I visited 
you, as he would have to confess that he 
had left us alone against the rules of the 
prison, thereby imperilling his own safety. 
Once outside you will make your way down 
to the river, and near to the bridge you 
will observe a long green-painted vessel 
named the Water Witch. A boat will be 
in readiness to convey you on board, and 
immediately on your arrival the vessel will 
proceed to sea, bound to Australia. When 
she has got some distance down the river I 
will meet you with your wife, who, together 
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with your luggage, shall be put on board, 
and I will supply you with a sum of money 
sufficient to establish you in business in the 
country to which you are going. Every- 
thing has been pre-arranged. Your passage- 
money paid^ Mabel apprised of the scheme, 
in which, I need hardly say, looking at it 
from the point that I do, she heartily con- 
curs. Your goods are ready to be con- 
veyed on board, the ship has cleared, and is 
now only waiting for the tide to serve to 
proceed on her voyage. Your fate is in 
your own hands. A few hours steady 
application to your purpose, coupled with 
a little tact, and you will have regained 
your liberty, joined your wife, and ere 
daylight comes, and before your escape 
can be known, you will be far at sea. 
Now tell me what you think of the 
plan." 

For a moment Walter seemed bewil- 
dered; then he looked into Sir Henry's 
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face, and said, " Oh, if I could only 
believe that you were sincere and truth- 
ful !" 

The brow of the tempter darkened as he 
replied, "I regret that your ungrateful 
nature is quite incapable of acknowledging 
any exertions made on your behalf, and I 
must say that I was scarcely prepared for 
this return for the trouble I have taken. 
However, things must now take their 
course, and I wash my hands of you and 
yours." 

He made a movement to the door as if 
about to summon the warder, when Walter 
caught him by the arm. 

"Stay," he cried; "I will trust you. 
Forgive me for doubting, and rest assured 
that the prayers of a grateful heart will 
ever ascend to the throne of the Most 
High on your behalf." 

" I am glad that you have seen the folly 
of rejecting my proposals,'' answered Sir 
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Henry ; " and in return I will do all that I 
possibly can to aid you. I think you 
now thoroughly understand the plan of 
operation." 

"But if I should fail!" said Walter. 

"I do not think that you can fail," 
was the reply. "At least the chances of 
success are greatly in your favour. But 
if you should not succeed we must wait 
for a more favourable opportunity, and in 
the meantime mature some other plan by 
which the risk of failure will be reduced 
almost to an impossibility. Here are 
your tools. Go to work with a stout 
heart and I do not despair of your suc- 
cess." 

He handed a small file and a bottle of 
powerful acid to Walter, who hastily con- 
cealed them under his bedding; then he 
seized Sir Henry's hand and warmly pressed 
it. 

" Forgive me for the wrong I may have 
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done you in the past," he said, " by any 
unjust thoughts, and rest assured that all 
my energies shall be used in the future to 
make atonement for the error of my life. 
Farewell for a few hours. Should we not 
meet as arranged you may rest assured 
that the plan has miscarried." 

Sir Henry now summoned the warder, 
and remarked to him that he had failed to 
make any impression upon his prisoner. 

"Ah, sir," replied the worthy, as he 
shot the massive bolt of the door of 
Walter's cell, with an expression of satis- 
faction in his face &uch as might have lit 
up the features of the giant in the story- 
books as he locked a plump peasant in 
his larder ready for his morning's meal — 
" ah, sir, he's a rank bad 'un, I'm afeared, 
and will come to a bad end, depend on it. 
This way, your honour — mind the steps, 
if you please. Good-night, sir. I wish 
such visitors as you were more nume- 
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rous," he muttered, as lie closed the outer 
door upon Sir Henry, and went back to 
his duty, fumbling the coins in his 
pocket. 

Slowly the hours waned, and the last 
visit for the night had been made by the 
turnkey to the various cells. The spirit 
of sleep sealed the eyelids of the occupants 
of the sombre building, all but the few 
solitary watchers, and a prisoner who was 
busy applying acid to the bars of his 
window, and sawing through the iron 
with a file, till at length they yielded to 
a vigorous wrench. The night was in- 
tensely dark, and so favoured the opera- 
tions of Walter, who in two hours from 
the commencement of his work stood out- 
side of the prison a free man. Then he 
hurried through back streets and deserted 
byways to the river, and soon reached 
the spot indicated by his half-brother, 
where he saw the long low hull of the 
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Water Witch moored in the stream. Cap- 
tain Steelheart was in waiting, and, 
when Walter approached, asked him if 
he was the person for whom Sir Henry 
Foinville had engaged a passage. On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
he told Walter to jump into the boat, 
and then, seizing the oars, pulled off to 
the ship. 

Walter sprang to the deck, and his 
heart beat with joy as he thought that 
in a few hours he would again be 
enabled to clasp his beloved wife to 
his bosom. Captain Steelheart led the 
way into the cuddy, remarking that as 
it was not known he was going to carry 
passengers, it would be necessary for him 
to remain concealed until they had got 
down the river, and so Walter allowed 
himself to be locked in a small cabin at 
the stem of the ship. And soon the 
cheery song of the sailors, as they worked 
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at the windlass heaving the anchor, broke 
upon his ears. Then there was the 
trampling of many feet and the sounds 
of heavy ropes being uncoiled, and he 
heard the hoarse voice of the captain 
issuing his orders, and the snorting of 
the tug-boat, as she made fast alongside 
and commenced to drag her charge through 
the water, that rippled round the bows 
with a pleasant, musical sound. Hour 
after hour Walter waited, with difficulty 
restraining his impatience. Then he drew 
a mental picture of his meeting with 
Mabel, how he would throw his arms 
around her neck and ask forgiveness. 
Then of the pretty home he would make 
for her in the far-off land; and how by 
honest industry he would retrieve his 
fallen fortunes. He would build a house 
after the model of the one he was leaving 
behind. The garden should be a very 
Eden of flowers and statues and fountains^ 
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and the gentle plash of the sparkling 
waters would sing to him as he worked 
from "rosy morn till dewy eve." The 
most beautiful birds of the sunny land 
of Australia should be Mabel's, and she 
should have a little bower, sheltered by 
clustering roses and sweet-scented jessa- 
mine, where she could awaken her harp- 
strings to deep and plaintive melody. 
K He was aroused from his reverie by the 
motion of the vessel caused by the waves 
through which they were now gliding. 
Then he heard the ponderous hawsers cast 
off and the steamer leave them, and the 
noise of running ropes and the shouting of 
the sailors told him that sail was being set, 
and soon he felt the ship heel over to the 
blast. Then he mounted to the little port- 
hole of his cabin and peered out into the 
darkness, but could see nothing — nothing 
but the flashing of the sea caps that surged 
around the stern, and were washing his 
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hopes and peace away, and driving him from 
all he loved into a horrid future of despair 
and madness. But he knew it not then, 
and so he waited with palpitating heart, 
momentarily expecting to hear the sweet 
silvery voice of one who was dearer to him 
than life. But it came not. The trampling 
of heavily-booted feet and the shouting of 
the sailors died away, and he heard only the 
melancholy, weird, dirge-like chant of the 
wind and the sobbing of the sea. Then for 
the first time the thought flashed through 
his brain that he was the victim of a dia- 
bolical plot. He tried to shake the idea 
off, but it grew and strengthened as the 
freshening breeze and the increased rolling 
of the ship told him that she must be 
far at sea. The grey streaks of dawn ap- 
peared in the East, and he could stand the 
horrid suspense no longer. He tried the 
door, but found it was locked — he shouted, 
but no one answered; and in the fearful 
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frenzy of despair he burst the door and 
rushed on deck. He cast his eyes wildly 
about, but no land met his gaze — nothing 
but the cold grey sky and the green waves, 
that tumbled and foamed around. Steel- 
heart was leaning against the rail. Walter 
turned furiously on him. 

" What is the meaning of this?" he cried. 
'*Why have I been carried away in this 
manner? Where is my wife?'* 

" Your wife?" answered Steelheart. "I 
know nothing about your wife. My orders 
were to take you to sea." 

Then there went up to heaven a piercing 
wail — the wail of a soul suffering more 
than mortal agony. 

*'0h God!" Walter cried, "have pity 
upon me ! I have been deceived — cruelly, 
basely deceived. Oh my wife, my Mabel ! 
Shall I never see you again ? I shall go 
mad, raving mad — my brain must give 
way." Then, with a shriek of pain, he 
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sprang upon Steelheart and seized him 
by the throat. "Villain," he exclaimed, 
" tell me where you are conveying me to, 
or you shall not live another minute, 
for I will hurl your body into the 
sea." 

Captain Steelheart was a powerful man, 
and in a few moments had Walter on the 
deck, and planting his knee in the fallen 
man's chest, called for his crew, and when, 
in obedience to his summons, they came 
rushing aft, he said, " Secure this fellow — 
the poor man's a maniac and has threatened 
my life." 

"Wretch, you lie!*' Walter exclaimed, 
furiously struggling to release himself; 
" but I soon shall be mad if you do not 
take me back to my wife — my own beloved 
Mabel !" Then he shrieked and struggled, 
and his incoherent raving, together with 
his bloodshot eyes and foaming mouth, con- 
vinced the crew that he was insane. He 
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was seized in the powerful grasp of rough, 
horny hands, and bound hand and foot 
with ropes. Then, by the orders of the 
captain, he was carried below, and placed 
into the little cabin he had at first occu- 
pied. 

The wind increased to a gale, and 
whistled and shrieked through the cordage 
as if a thousand demons were rushing 
through the air, and exulting over human 
misery and sinfulness. The ship sped on- 
wards like a thing of life, and the waves 
rose higher and higher, and changed from 
green to blue. On and away, on to an un- 
known future, and away from home and 
friends, out into the stupendous solitude of 
the waste of waters — out into the loneliness 
of the cold, steel-coloured ocean the ship 
went, carrying the wretched man who had 
been hurled from his height of happiness 
and contentment, hurled, broken and 
crushed and torn, into a horrid gulf of 
unutterable misery and despair. And the 
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stony-hearted villain who had brought 
the storm down, who had raised the whirl- 
wind that had scattered broadcast the hopes 
and happiness of so many fellow-creatures, 
revelled in luxury and plenty. But slowly 
and surely in Heaven's own good time there 
would come a hand, and in his moment of 
fancied security smite him down into the 
dust. In the mysterious working of a good 
providence guilt is allowed to triumph for 
a time. It may be to teach us patience or 
to bow in lowly submission to Heaven's 
will; or it may be to break our proud 
and stubborn hearts. Be that as it 
may, guilt does triumph for a time, 
but only for a time; for at length the 
avenger comes, and the guilty hand 
is stayed in its work of ruin and 
misery, and honest men and true are 
righted. 

When the morning came, and Walter, 
bound and broken-hearted, was far at sea, 
the news of his escape spread like wildfire 
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through the town. It reached the Foin- 
ville mansion, and its unlawful owner re- 
joiced; it reached the ears of Vargravej 
who laughed and said, "Poor devil;" it 
reached the aged lawyer, who sorrowed 
sincerely, and formed a "resolution;" it 
reached the sculptor's home and the ears of 
Mabel, and stunned her. 

"Oh! it cannot be true!" she cried. 
Then she read the paper again : ^' At a late 
hour last night a prisoner by the name of 
Walter Foinville^ who was recently arrested 
on a charge of forgery^ effected a daring 
escape from the borough jail^^^ Sfc. There 
was no mistaking that; it was too true. 
Then when the first wild burst of grief had 
passed, she sat down to think. He would 
take some means of communicating with 
her. She would know of his whereabouts 
in a day or two. And so the first day 
passed and brought no news ; but to-mor- 
row would, she was sure, and so she 
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would wait patiently. But the morrow 
-passed away and brought no news ; but the 
next day would, she was certain; and so she 
would still wait. But the next day, and 
ithe next, and the day after that came and 
•^vent, and still brought no news; and thus 
it came to pass that the poor little wife was 
stricken almost unto death through her 
great grief. Her short married life had 
been such a happy one, so free from care or 
strife. Her husband had been so kind and 
tender, and she had loved him so very 
dearly ; seeing in him all that was pure, and 
good, and true. Never before had she 
known sorrow or suffering, and now it had 
come upon her with such sudden force that 
she was overwhelmed. The number of their 
friends had always been limited, but since 
Walter's arrest even the few had studiously 
avoided the house, and lifted their hands in 
pious horror — good simple souls — as they 
thought that they had been paying visits to 
VOL. n. 9 
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a forger, and exclaimed, with honest indig- 
nation, "Well,. who'd have thought it! But 
there's no telling anybody now-a-days." 
And so these dear friends went to hear 
their parsons preach and pray, and with 
befitting humility desired the " Good Lord 
ix) deliver thern!'^ — ^from all blindness of hearty 
from hatred and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. But they never bestowed a thought 
on the poor lonely wife, who, although 
crushed with a burden of grief, hourly sent 
up a prayer to the " great white throne" for 
her husband's safety, and humbly murmured, 
"Father, whom thou lovest thou chastenest. 
Thy will be done." 

In this hour of Mabel's sorest need there 
remained one who did not desert her. 
This was the " domestic," who spoke 
words of comfort, and administered to her 
wants. She was a poor simple, ignorant 
woman, but possessed of a noble heart. 
*' I can't abear to see you take on like 
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that, missus/' she would say. " Master 
was a dear, kind, good creature, and I 
am sure wouldn't go for to do nothink 
wrong. And he'll write to you soon, I 
feels certain. But you know, missus, he 
may be hiding, and can't get a chance 
to write. There now, missus, don't fret ; 
there's a dear, cos as how I can't abear 
to see you fret. I'm only a poor ignorant 
girl, but I can't abear to see you take 
on so, it goes right to my heart like, when 
I sees the tears a rolling down your 
pretty cheeks, and I feels as if I could 
cry too. But I wont do that, cos as 
how I shall only make you miserabler. 
My poor mother, afore she died, missus, 
used for to tell me as how God would 
comfort us when we had any trouble, 
and I am sure he'll comfort you, cos you 
are so good, and knows how to ask him, 
and I don't — but you can ask for both 
of us. You know, missus, as how I 
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would walk barefooted to Ameriky and 
back again if I could only get any news 
of your husband. There now, don't cry 
no more, cos you are only spoiling those 
bonny eyes, and you must keep 'em 
bright for master when he comes back, 
cos you know as how he used to say they 
were like stars." 

And so for hours together, in this 
rude way, the poor woman would continue 
to comfort her mistress, and Mabel did 
not fail to acknowledge it with many 
sincere thanks and kindly pressures of 
the hand. But her sorrow was heavy 
upon her, and at first she refused to 
be comforted, till at length the good 
creature's words fell like oil upon the 
troubled waters, and Mabel grew 
calmer. 

The days sped on, but the hoped-for 
news came not. The domestic still con- 
tinued to soothe her mistress by saying, 
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" You know, marm, master may have 
gone to Ameriky, and it would take a 
long time for a letter to come." At 
length, one morning they were startled 
by the sharp rat-tat of the postman. 
The servant flew to the door, and fairly 
snatched the letter from his hand, and, 
concluding that it must be from her 
master, flew back to her mistress again, 
crying, "News at last, missus! news at 
last!" 

Mabel took the letter with a trembling 
hand. She saw that the superscription 
was not her husband's writing, but she 
thought he might have got some one else 
to address the envelope; and so, with 
palpitating heart, she broke the seal. 
The first line told that it was not from 
him, and, in the bitterness of her dis- 
appointment, she let the paper flutter to 
the ground, and burst into tears. The 
girl picked it up. 
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" Now don't go a shedding tears again/' 
she said. " Perhaps it may be good news 
after all." 

Mabel took the letter again, and read as 
follows : — 

" Deab Madam, — As one deeply inte- 
rested in your affairs, and sympathizing 
with you in your great sorrow, I have 
a suggestion to make which I trust may 
meet with your approbation. Having 
reason to believe that your husband has 
left the country, and that in due time 
you will hear from him, and knowing 
that the crippled state of your finances 
will not permit you to keep up your pre- 
sent establishment, I respectfully beg to 
offer you a temporary home in my house. 
It has recently pleased Heaven to restore 
to me a long-lost daughter, and though 
she is an invalid I think you would de- 
rive much pleasure from her society, for 
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she is a gentle, loving creature, ever keenly 
alive to the sufferings of her fellow- 
creatures, and deeply commiserating all 
who suffer in mind and body. She knows 
jou by repute — knows the great sorrow 
that has come upon you, and couples 
her sincere wish with mine that you will 
be pleased to accept the shelter of my 
poor home. You are at liberty to bring 
whatever goods you may possess, as we 
have plenty of room, as also your servant, 
should you so desire it; and I may add 
that you need have no scruples in ac- 
•cepting what I offer, as I am in posses- 
sion of a large sum of money that by 
rights is your husband's. I may further 
add that from having been the family 
solicitor of the Foinvilles for many years, 
I am in possession of certain secrets that 
may be invaluable to you, and which at 
a proper time I will communicate. I will 
also use every endeavour to discover the 
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whereabouts of your husband, and should 
my eflFbrts be successful, ray professional 
knowledge shall likewise be brought to 
bear upon his case, with a view of clearings 
him of the crime with which he now 
stands charged. Should you see fit to^ 
comply with the sincerely-expressed .wish, 
of myself and daughter, I beg that you 
will come immediately. Do not stand 
upon any ceremony, but rest assured 
that a hearty welcome will meet you. 
Awaiting the favour of your reply, I 
am, dear Madam, your obedient ser-^ 
vant, 

"Ephraim Grab." 

On reading this letter, Mabel's first feelings 
was one of surprise, her second of pleasure, 
for she knew that as she was entirely 
without means, it would be impossible to- 
keep up her home. Moreover, she longed 
for something to wean her mind from. 
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brooding over her troubles, and the care 
of the old lawyer 8 invalid daughter would 
be the very thing, she thought. Apart 
from any selfish motives, her loving heart 
yearned to comfort the afiiicted Dora* 
And as she had repeatedly heard Walter 
speak of Ephraim Grab as his father's 
solicitor, she had no hesitation in accep- 
ting the ofiler. She read the letter to her 
servant, who immediately fell in with her 
mistress's wishes, so Mabel at once de- 
spatched a note to Ephraim thanking 
him and his daughter for their kind offer, 
and saying that she and her servant would 
be with them on the following day. This 
done she busied herself in packing up, ready 
for departure, and though she had many 
regrets at being obliged to leave her once- 
happy home, she cheerfully resigned her- 
self to circumstances. Walter's favourite 
pictures and books were carefully taken 
down and packed with loving hand. Many 
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^ tear was dropped and sigh heaved as 
the objects awakened some tender memory. 
The assistance of a man was obtained to 
pack the heavier goods, and in a little 
time Mabel and her maid were able to 
start. But when the last moment came, 
the poor little wife could no longer re- 
strain her grief at the thought of leaving 
the dear home of her married life. It 
was associated with so many months of 
pure happiness and peace. She went back 
to the early days when she had entered 
it as a bride. It was in the happy month 
of May, when the air was redolent with 
the hawthorn blossom, and the birds sang 
blithely among the leaves of the budding 
fruit-trees, and when nature was bursting 
into joyous life again after its long winter 
sleep, and the young wife's heart, rejoicing 
in her husband's love, had not a single 
<3are to mar its perfect happiness. As 
she thought of these things she went 
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back to her room again alone, and gave 
vent to her feelings, in accordance with 
the privilege of her sex, by a "good cry." 
Then having sent the goods on before in 
a van, she passed out in company with 
her servant, and they slowly wended 
their way towards the old lawyer's resi- 
dence, and Mabel felt that it was truly 
said that "every cloud has a silver 
lining." 





CHAPTER Vr. 

FADING TO DEATH. 

I T will be necessary to go back 
a little in this history, to 
explain why Ephraim Grab 
wrote to Mabel offering her 
a home in his house. When he heard 
of Walter Foinville's escape from jail he 
was sorely grieved, because, from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the law, he knew that 
if recaptured his punishment would be 
doubled. He felt that he had been instru- 
mental in wrecking the fortunes of the 
sculptor, a,nd so determined, in spite of the 
threat of Sir Henry Foinvllle, to make one 
more desperate effort to benefit Walter's wife. 
He accordingly wrote to Sir Henry, saying 
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that he had placed the will under seal in 
the hands of a trustworthy party, with in- 
structions how to act in the event of his 
death. "It is useless for you to refuse 
compliance with my request/' he said; "for 
if you should carry your murderous threat 
into execution exposure would instantly 
follow. My silence can be purchased by the 
sum named when I last visited you. You 
will see the policy of complying with my 
demand — for I most solemnly vow, that if, 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours from 
the receipt of this note, you have not for- 
warded the money, I will place myself 
under the protection of the law and have 
you dragged to justice. I am further deter- 
mined that on no conditions — not even 
under the fear of death — will I return the 
will to you ; but you can safely depend on 
my silence by paying the sum required 
into my hands/' 

Sir Henry Foinville saw from the tenor 
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of the letter that the old man was in earnest, 
and, feeling the insecurity of his position 
he immediately forwarded the three thou- 
sand pounds. Ephraim was overjoyed when 
the money arrived, and consulted with Dora 
— to whom he had confided the outlines of 
the Foinville history, and placed the will in 
her hands— as to the best means of investing 
it. By her advice he wrote to Mabel, and 
decided to hand the money over to her as 
soon as she arrived. 

Poor Dora was rejoiced at the thought of 
having a companion to cheer and comfort 
her. She had been dangerously ill. The 
fever from which she had suffered, together 
with exposure and many hardships, had 
sadly undermined her constitution, and at 
first the physician her father had called in 
pronounced her case hopeless, and said the 
recovery of her eyesight was impossible. 
But by careful nursing and nourishment she 
had ralUed, and gave promise of at least a 
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partial restoration to health. She was a 
patient, gentle, long-suffering creature, never 
uttering a complaint or breathing a word 
calculated to give her father pain. Though 
crushed and broken she was like a ray of 
blessed sunlight in the dusty home of the 
lawyer. Her winning, gentle manner had 
exerted a magical influence even on the 
grumbling Mrs. Croaker, so that that good 
lady had ceased to complain about her 
" rheumatiz," and had wrought a wonder- 
ful change in the old house, and given it an 
air of cheerfulness that for years it had been 
a stranger to. A new carpet and furniture 
had been obtained for Dora's room, pictures 
hung on the wall, and snowy curtains at 
the windows. A canary had also been pur- 
chased and placed near Dora's bed, and every 
morning the little warbler poured forth a 
flood of melody that fell upon the grateful 
ears of the invalid like heavenly music, 
moving her to tears and silent prayers of 
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heartfelt thanksgiving for the many comforts 
that had so suddenly been infused into her 
hitherto cheerless and lonely life. Nor was 
this sudden change in the appearance of the 
house confined to Dora's room. The clock 
seemed to tick with a more cheerful sound, 
the barometer had been cleaned and dusted, 
the melancholy spider and his web swept 
away, the dingy, frowsy blinds taken down 
and replaced by white and cleaner ones — 
everywhere the broom and duster had been 
busily at work. For days carpet-shaking, 
polishing, sweeping, window-cleaning, and 
scouring had been going on, until a miracu- 
lous change had been wrought, and a speck 
of dust was no longer to be observed. Even 
the mournful cat seemed to be growing 
sleeker, and had found its way to the room 
of the invalid, where it rolled and purred in 
ecstatic joy, as her poor thin hand kindly 
caressed it. Mrs. Croaker would have 
driven the *' nasty beast" away, as she was 
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pleased to term it ; but Dora had gently said 
" No, no ! Please don't send it away, I am 
very fond of dumb animals." And the cat 
had probably heard the words, and by some 
inscrutable instinct understood them, for, 
from that moment it scarcely ever left the 
room, and would fly to Dora's sheltering 
protection whenever the "ogress" put in 
an appearance. 

And this magical ray of sunshine that 
had produced the change also warmed and 
softened the nature of the old lawyer. 
He had grown charitable, and the beggars 
who, in former days had shunned the place 
as they would a pest-house, now besieged 
the door, and none of them were sent 
empty away. To his clerks he was cour- 
teous and kind, so that they opened their 
eyes and stared in amazement, and ques- 
tioned each other as to what it was that 
had wrought such a wonderful change in 
the grinding, hard-hearted lawyer, who 
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was hitherto supposed to have been with- 
out one solitary atom of good in his com- 
position. But how inevitably do the cir- 
cumstances by which a man is surrounded 
warp and change his nature ! A poet may 
become a materiaUst— an honest man a thief 
— a philanthropist a miser — a warm heart 
cold — ^love be turned to hate, by the irre- 
sistible force of circumstances. Who shall 
say but that if Ephraim Grab had known 
the softening influence of a daughter's 
love in earlier years that his life would 
not have been different. Dora, herself, 
too, had grown calmer. She felt that 
though her hopes were withered and her 
idols shattered, that she had much to live 
for yet — even if it were only to comfort 
and gladden her aged father. Her 
thoughts often wandered to the man who 
had wrecked her life, but she never re- 
proached him, and always coupled his 
name with her prayers. 
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At length the wished-for day came when 
Mabel was to be at her new home. Dora 
had risen for the first time. She was 
very pale and thin, and sat ready to wel- 
come and receive Mrs, Foinville, who 
arrived in due course. Ephraim led her 
into the presence of Dora, who held out 
her hands, and said, '^I am but a poor 
helpless mortal, and cannot see your face, 
but I have heard that it is beautiful and 
tender. I have longed, oh so fervently! 
for a companion and friend. Will you 
let me make you my confidant; can you 
spare a moment from your own cares 
and sorrows to bestow a thought upon 
me? May I call you Mabel — and look 
upon you as a friend ?" 

Mabel took the thin white hands that 
were outstretched so pleadingly into her 
own, and all the sympathy of her loving 
nature was instantly aroused. She forgot 
her own grief — saw only that a poor, 
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stricken fellow-woman required consola- 
tion. She pressed her lips to the forehead 
of the invalid, and said, " Darling, I will 
be your friend; we will comfort each 
other, and you shall call me sister." 

Dora threw her arms round Mabel's- 
neck and wept. " Oh, can it be reality," 
she cried, "or am I dreaming? Can it 
be possible that such joy is in store for 
me — that I shall know a sister's love 
and care? Oh, Heaven bless you for 
the most comforting words I have ever 
heard!" 

Mabel brushed the tears from the ema- 
ciated face as gently as a mother would 
wipe the face of her babe. " Calm yourself, 
sister," she said, in a voice that spoke 
her sincerity, "calm yourself, and do not 
weep again." 

" No, sister," was the answer, " I will 
not; but these are tears of joy, and I could 
not restrain them." 
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The old lawyer was gratified beyond the 
power of words to depict ; and when Dora, 
overcome by her excitement, had fallen 
into a gentle slumber, he motioned Mabel 
to follow him and led the way into the 
parlour. Then he told her how he had 
found his daughter almost dead in the 
field, and though she had not told him 
her history, he felt certain it was a very, 
very sad one. He spoke of Walter, and 
-expressed his conviction that he was safe, 
iind would write the first opportunity that 
occurred. 

" And as soon as we know where he is 
I will advise him to return. I have seen 
his old employers and refunded the money, 
and I think I could, with the influence 
I possess, obtain a pardon for his offence 
•of breaking out of jail." 

" You are very, very kind," Mabel an- 
swered ; "how can I ever repay you?" 

** No, I am not kind ; do not call it by 
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such a name as that, for I am not worthy 
of it. It is but my duty, and you can 
repay me by making this house your own 
and comforting my poor child; though I 
am sure your good heart will only be toa 
glad to do that." 

" Oh yes," cried Mabel, " she shall have 
a sister's loving care and watchfulness. 
Every want shall be supplied and I will 
try to anticipate her very thoughts, and 
when she is strong enough we will take 
her into the country and try to bring the 
roses back to her cheeks.'' 

Ephraim took the money he had re- 
ceived from Foinville out of his pocket^ 
book — ^less the three hundred pounds he had 
paid to Walter's employers — and handed 
it to Mabel. 

"This is yours," he said. "Take it" 
— seeing •that Mabel hesitated — "it law- 
fully belongs to your husband through 
the will of his late father. I am not at 
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She took the money, and said, "From 
^y heart I thank and forgive you. What- 
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ever hand you may have had in the affair 
—whether your crime has been light or 
heayy — ^I do not seek to know, and you 
shall never be pained by any reproach 
from me. It is for your Maker to judge 
you. But if your conscience tells you 
that you have done wrong, and if it lies 
, in your power to right the wronged, then 
I say go bravely on in the good cause, 
let nothing stay your course. Bravely 
strive to overcome every obstacle for the 
sake of truth and justice, and rest assured 
it will bring its own fruit of peace and 
happiness; always remembering that it 
is never too late to alter a downward 
course, and that God is just, and made 
every man for a noble purpose — ^that he 
will aid, bless, and prosper you in pro- 
portion as you give up yourself and cleave 
to him, work from and for him, and feel 
that you are in your honest duty; and 
don't forget that if you cannot achieve 
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suddenly all that you desire — if the right 
time of action be not at hand — it is good 
for you and good for mankind to wait a 
little till the true way opens, and then 
walk in and be thankful." 

Ephraim sprang forward and threw 
himself at Mabel's feet, and, in a voice 
broken by his sobs, cried, "Oh! what 
blessed words! They are manna to my 
thirsty soul. But I am unworthy of your 
forbearance — your angelic goodness — for 
I have deeply, cruelly wronged your hus- 
band. But here, at your feet and in the 
sight of Heaven, I swear to use every 
energy to restore him to his rights. But 
we must wait patiently till he returns, for 
nothing can be done in his absence. Oh, 
let me hear you say once more that you 
forgive me, and day and night I will pray 
for the forgiveness of Heaven," 

** I repeat," said Mabel, " that I forgive 
you as freely as I hope to be forgiven. I 
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am in your hands, and will abide your 
time." 

Ephraim went back to his seat, and there 
was a peace in his heart that nearly three- 
score years and ten of gold-getting had 
never brought him. The earnest words of 
the gentle woman had come as a fresh 
stimulant, and nothing but death would 
stay him in his purpose now. 

Mabel had but one wish — to share her 
suddenly-acquired wealth with her husband. 
But her grief for his absence was lessened 
by the thought that their present separa- 
tion and trials would but serve to sweeten 
their future meeting, for she did not doubt 
that they would meet sooner or later, and 
she felt she had a solemn duty to perform 
in cheering and comforting the broken 
spirit of the lawyer s daughter, and she 
determined to perform that duty bravely. 
She knew that the only true happiness in 
this world was to be found in doing good^ 
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and in alleviating the sufferings of her 
fellow-creatures. 

As it was now late she wished Ephraim 
good-night, and went noiselessly up to the 
room of the invalid, and, gliding like a 
spirit of light to the bedside, stooped and 
kissed the sufferer. Dora, who had 
been sleeping lightly, awoke, and in a 
low voice, said, "Is that you, sister? Oh! 
I am so glad you are come ! Tell me, are 
we alone?" 

"Yes, darling,'' Mabel answered; "da 
you want anything?" 

"Close the door, sister," replied Dora, 
"and then I want you to sit beside me 
for a little while, for I have something to 
say." 

Mabel did as desired, and when she had 
seated herself at the bedside Dora said, 
" Give me your hand, sister. What a dear, 
soft little hand it is! Oh, I would give 
worlds to see your kind, good face ! But 
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let me pass my hand over it. There, 
I know it now: it's full of tenderness 
and truth. But I have no business 
to touch you. I have been frail, very 
frail, and you are a pure and lawful wife." 

" Hush, darling," said Mabel, " do not 
give yourself unnecessary pain — let the 
memory of the past sleep. We are all 
frail and erring, and when we are so 
wanting in virtue ourselves we should not 
presume to judge the backslidings of our 
neighbours." 

" Your knowledge of the world is so 
limited," replied Dora, " that you do not 
understand me. I am an outcast from 
^society; a thing to be pointed at because 
I have had an unholy love." 

"Do not say that!" answered Mabel; 
^^all love is holy, for love that is not 
holy cannot be love, , but passion. 
Love is passion, but passion cannot be 
love." 
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"You do not understand my meaning 
yet," replied Dora. "I have had a love, 
but not a holy one, because it was not 
sanctified by the laws of the Church, 
But my love was pure, because it has 
never wandered from the loved object. 
But can a love be pure that is not 
holy?" 

"I scarcely know how to answer your 
question," Mabel replied; "but I think a 
love may be pure, even though it is not 
holy as understood. Purity is truth, and 
true love is the union of two souls ; and 
where there is no kindred ship of soul there 
cannot possibly be love. A man and a 
woman may be joined by the marriage tie, 
and yet it may only be a joining of hands, 
and not of hearts. Therefore it cannot be 
holy, because it is not truth. But love can 
unite two souls, and love that is not passion 
is pure. Mari'iage is a legal binding 
according to the laws of man, but true love 
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is also a binding that to break is as great a 
sin in the eyes of Heaven as the breaking of 
the marriage tie is in the eyes of man. But 
I do not advance this doctrine as strictly 
true, but merely as the result of my own 
poor judgment ; nor do I wish it to be 
thought that I am upholding an unlawful 
union — unlawful because not legalised by 
the marriage vow — ^but still I think a mar- 
riage of souls may be pure, even though 
the hands have not been joined at the 
altar." 

" I think you are right," answered Dora, 
after a long pause, during which she seemed 
to have been deeply pondering upon Mabel's 
words ; " I think you're right. At least, it 
may be as you say, and though my love has 
not been pure in the eyes of the world, I 
know it has been true. But that love has 
broken my heart, sister, because unrecipro- 
cated. I may be mistaken in saying this, 
and do a cruel wrong to the man to whom 
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I gave ray heart, but if I am, Heaven for- 
give me !" 

"An unselfish, self-sacrificing, uncom- 
plaining love, that does not receive the 
like in return is unreciprocated,'* Mabel 
answered, "because there is not a union 
of souls. By a union of souls I mean that 
statQ where thought answers thought, and 
all feelings of self are sacrificed to the 
welfare of the loved object." 

"Then mine has been unreciprocated," 
Dora said, with a sigh. " While my bodily 
eyes were opened my spiritual eyes were 
closed ; but now that the body is blind, I 
can see my error. But oh, it is a fearful 
thing to lose a loved object I We know how 
bitterly we feel the loss of the most trifling 
thing upon which we may have set our 
affections. The death of a pet animal, a 
bird, or even a plant causes a void in the 
heart that is hard to fill. Then how much 
more terrible is the rending asunder of a 
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heart that has firmly attached itself to a 
fellow-being ! On different natures it haS a 
different effect, but there are some so deli- 
cately sensitive, so peculiarly formed, that 
to them it is a living death; preventing 
them from enjoying life as life was 
meant to be enjoyed, destroying their peace, 
their happiness, their hopes, and sending 
them down to the grave with a broken 
heart." 

" Ah. darling, it is the old, old story,'* 
answered Mabel, sorrowfully. " I will try 
and comfort your poor wounded spirit, 
but you must not dwell upon these 
things. When you are a little stronger 
you shall go away, and the knowledge 
that you are amongst new scenes and 
faces will serve to divert the current of 
your thoughts from flowing to the 
past." 

Dora shook her head very mournfully as 
she replied, " No, sister, that will never be. 
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My eyes are opening on new scenes, but 
they are not of this world. I shall never 
again be gladdened with the joyous songs 
of beautiful birds, as, free as the wind, they 
carol their praises at the very gate of 
heaven; my senses will never again be 
lulled by the fragrance of wild flowers. 
No, my beloved sister, these things are for 
me things of the past now: the world is 
rolling from beneath my feet — I am slowly 
fading to death." 

" Oh ! say not so !'' cried Mabel, and the 
hot tears fell upon the poor shrunken 
hand she held in her own. "I 
cannot afford to lose you yet, when I 
have scarcely found out your inestimable 
worth." 

" A plucked and withered flower has no 
longer any charm, but is tossed aside as 
useless,'' answered Dora. "The inesti- 
mable worth is all on your side, for I am 
worthless." 

VOL. II. 11 
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"Say not so!" Mabel replied. "Re- 
member the dead rose exists again in the 
fragranceit sheds around. Your mind is a 
noble one, and you may yet live to do much 
good in the world. And though you be 
but as a crushed flower on the great high- 
way of life, you have an essence of purity 
and truth that may gladden the hearts of 
many a fellow-wanderer towards the 
shadowy tomb." 

" No, love, it can never be," Dora an- 
swered, sadly. "I am slowly but surely 
fading away, and no mortal power can 
ever fan the dying flame into health- 
ful life again. Soon will the silver 
thread be snapped, and the golden bowl 
broken. But I am weary, very weary, 
and long to go to that home where rest 
is undisturbed. My only regret will be 
in having to leave one so good and gentle 
as yourself, and my poor father, whose 
joy at the restoration of his long-lost 
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child will be but short lived, and must 
soon give place to sorrow for a loss 
that can never be regained. But it is 
Heaven's decree, and we must bow to 
it!" 

Mabel felt the full force of Dora's 
words now, for she knew that they would 
not have been uttered if the speaker had 
not had an inward conviction of their 
truth. 

"It is my destiny,^' the sufferer con- 
tinned, " and we cannot pervert a destiny. 
We can only watch and wait uncom- 
plainingly and patiently for the end. 
But I have one prayer, one wish, that 
before I die I may once more hear his 
voice, and with my own lips say that 
I have never reproached him : that he, 
and he alone ever possessed my heart." 

"And so you shall, if it's possible!" 
cried Mabel. "You shall see him to- 
morrow if he is to be found." 

11—2 
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" No, sister, not to-morrow," Dora an- 
swered. " It shall be when I am drawing 
near my end, and when my hours are 
numbered; and perhaps my death may 
be the means of arousing him to a better 
state of life. But I sadly fear his heart 
is too hardened now to be touched. Yet 
I earnestly pray to Heaven to open his. 
eyes to the fearful downward course that 
is leading him to an eternal death." 

"Ah, sister!" Mabel answered, "the 
man must indeed be callous who would 
not be softened by the gentleness of your 
own nature. Surely this man, whoever 
he be, has been unworthy of such a love 
as yours!" 

"Hush, darling," Dora said, in a voice 
that was painfully sad — " hush, darling, 
I dare not say that he was unworthy. 
It may be, but it is painful for me to 
think so. Perhaps I have been very 
blind in this matter, and my love has 
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been thrown away. But a woman's love 
closes her eyes to all imperfection; the 
loved object is a shrine before which she 
prostrates herself in adoration. The world, 
friends, relations, sink into nothingness in 
the presence of the being who fills her 
heart. He is her world, her hope, and 
though cruelty and neglect may subdue, 
I do not think it can ever entirely anni- 
hilate the love of a true woman." 

*' It is very sad," Mabel answered, " that 
a nature like your own should go through 
the world seeking its other half and never 
finding it. But you are exhausted now, 
darling, and must sleep. To-morrow you 
shall tell me your history, for I long to 
hear it. And let us hope your case is 
not so serious as you imagine. It pains 
me deeply to think that I must lose 
jou so soon. I longed to have taken 
you away to some quiet little sea-side 
village, where the fresh breezes would 
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have invigorated your shattered consti- 
tution, and the gentle lullaby of the 
murmuring waves would have soothed 
the memory of th« past to rest." 

Dora took the speaker's hand and 
pressed it to her parched lips. "No^ 
sister, it cannot be," she said. "Do not 
hope, for that hope will never become 
fruition. I am drifting out — out from 
this sea of trouble and care — ^into a haven 
of perfect peace and repose. Slowly and 
surely I am fading away, to revive agaia 
in a world where heart-aches cease and 
love is eternal." 





CHAPTER VII. 

THE HONKBT USKS THE CAT's FAW. 

I CHANGE had passed over the 
spirit of Paradise since Dora's 
flight. She had been sadly 
missed by the inhabitants of 
the wretched court. The little children 
sobbed themselves to sleep, and murmured 
her name in their dreams ; the women 
told their husbands, as their hands were 
raised to strike them, "that they would 
not have done it if Dora had been there;" 
and at the mention of her loved name 
the men would grow calmer, and reply 
to their wives, "Ah! she was something 
like a woman, she was." Dora had en- 
deared herself to these poor people, and 
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lier name lived in their hearts, and seemed 
to possess a magical influence which had 
the power of checking the meditated hlow, 
and soothing the passions, when lashed to 
fury, into a calm. 

Since Dora's flight, too, the squalid 
abode of the German-sausage maker had 
undergone a change, though it was from 
bad to worse. German Joe's brutish com- 
panions no longer checked themselves as 
they had been wont to do when she was 
in the house, but gave full expression to 
their horrid oaths and ribald songs. There 
was something in German Joe's manner 
that plainly said he for one was glad that 
she had gone. He smoked harder, rubbed 
his hands faster, and chuckled more 
wickedly than ever. Sydney Vargrave 
felt his loss sorely, and sought for conso- 
lation where such natures as his are apt 
to seek for it, in drink. He had plunged 
into a vortex of dissipation which had 
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bleared his eyes, bloated and spotted his 
face — a face that now looked horrible in 
its utter recklessness and hate. Well sup- 
plied with money by Sir Henry Foinville, 
he threw it about with a lavishness that 
surprised his companions, not a small por- 
tion of it finding its way into the pocket 
of Joe, who, however much he might 
wonder at the unexpected mine of wealth 
which his lodger seemed to have opened, 
was content as long as it flowed into his 
coffers to smoke, rub his hands, and say 
nothing. But between .the two men there 
had arisen a hate, as bitter as it was deep. 
In the breast of the wretched Vargrave it 
rumbled and muttered, often threatening 
to burst forth and annihilate his old 
enemy; but German Joe took care to 
keep him well supplied with drink, and in 
a state of semi-unconsciousness. That he 
was afraid of Vargrave there could be no 
doubt, and, but that he dreaded the fury 
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of his lodger, he would have turned him 
from his house. During some of his sober 
moments Vargrave had been heard to 
utter threats against the life of Joe, saying 
that he believed the German fiend had 
in some way been connected with Dora'a 
disappearance, and if he could prove that 
it was so no mortal power should save him 
from his vengeance. At such times Joe 
would appease his lodger's wrath by 
saying, " Mine boy, it is ungrateful of you 
to think that I would have been so guilty. 
When you were in prison did I not keep- 
her and look after her as if she had been 
mine own child? What for you accuse 
me of sending her away? I have been 
a good friend to you both, but you make 
bad returns." He would then produce 
the gin-bottle, and having plied his victim 
with the spirit to a state of stupor, would 
rub his hands, and chuckle, and exclaim, 
"I will walk over your grave yet, mine 
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boy. You're dangerous, and I don't like 
you/' A dastardly coward at heart, Joe 
was afraid to perform what in his craven 
nature he yearned to do— extinguish the 
life of Vargrave. If he had dared he would 
have murdered his victim outright; but 
fearing to do this, he took the more 
cowardly and treacherous way of keeping 
him in a state of intoxication, in the hope 
that the drink would speedily have the effect 
he wished upon an already shattered con- 
stitution, and bring about the death of 
Vargrave. But could the villain, amid the 
many sounds that broke upon his ears, have 
detected the measured footsteps of the 
avenger, that ever followed him whither 
he went, he would have shuddered, and 
adopted another course ; but, like all such 
characters, he overshot his mark and 
miscalculated his chances, and the devilish 
cunning with which he thought ta 
secure his end was leading him inta 
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a trap from whicli nothing could extricate 
him. 

Sydney Vargrave was a ready victim 
to the wiles of German Joe. Remorse 
for the manner in which he had treated 
Dora, and broken the promise given to 
the dying Raven, stung him almost to 
madness, so that he seldom required a 
secotid invitation to seek forgetfulness in 
the soul-and-body-killing drink. It is 
something very dreadful when a man, 
either through his own recklessness or 
<3ircumstances over whicli he has no con- 
trol, finds himself alone in the world. 
It is something very awful when a 
man knows that amongst the many 
milUons of souls which surround him 
there is not one that he can call a friend, 
that no heart beats responsive to his 
own. There is something that makes 
his brain grow giddy when he knows 
that his fellows look upon him as a loath- 
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some reptile, that it would be better to 
crush and slay, but that the law forbids 
it. It is this something, this knowledge 
of desolation, of loneliness, of hopelessness, 
that drives a man to rush into death and 
accept uncertainty for certainty, Var- 
grave's remorse and despair had to be 
kept in check by drink, or they would have 
risen up and lashed him into furious 
madness. Whatever the man's faults 
might have been — ^however much he might 
have erred and sinned — he was human, 
and suffered after his kind. He still 
yearned for a heart companion, though 
he knew that henceforth he must play 
his part to the bitter end alone, his only 
companion Conscience, that like a mocking 
fiend tortured him, and caused him in 
his agony to cry for drink, drink, 
drink; that he might forget even him- 
self. 

The sordid, avaricious, unprincipled 
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scoandrel, German Joe, saw that his 
lodger had sunk into such a state of per- 
fect indifference to his own welfare, as to 
make him a willing tool for the execution 
of any crime. Joe on various occasions 
had tried to induce Vargrave to commit 
a robbery at the premises of his former 
employers. The wily villain knew that 
a well-planned burglary would fill • his 
pockets with a goodly sum, and Vargrave, 
being well acquainted with the premises, 
Joe — who had not the daring to under- 
take the job himself — wished to use him 
as the proverbial monkey used the cat 
to withdraw the chestnuts from the fire, 
so that, taking advantage of his lodger's 
pitiful condition, he ventured to broach 
the subject again. 

"Well, mine boy," he said, addressing 
Vargrave, and twisting his hands one 
about the other with an increasing regu- 
larity, so that it suggested the idea that 
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he was imitating the working of some 
portion of ar steam-engine — "veil, mine 
boy, I am delighted to see that such an 
improvement has taken place in your 
affairs. But then you should be rich; 
you should be able to leave this country 
for some other, vere you could live like 
a gentleman. I am thinking of giving 
up mine business and retiring to mine native 
land — mine own dear land of mountains 
and castles and sunshine. Now, mine 
boy, what do you say to going vith me, 
and ve vill end our days amid the lovely 
scenes of the silver Rhine." 

Vargrave, who was seated on a chair 
in a state of half stupor, having been 
drinking heavily all the day, raised his 
head and stared at Joe. 

"What do you mean," he asked; "what 
do you mean by talking to me about the 
silver Rhine? What have I to do with 
lovely scenes? They weren't made for 
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me, a worthless vagabond such as I am. 
Bah! I'm not the worst in the world, 
and might have been as good as any if 
my infernal old uncle hadn't robbed me 
of my rights. What am I talking about ? 
I think my brain, if IVe got any, is a little 
touched. What has the worid got to 
do with what I might have been ? I'm a 
poisonous weed now, rankling in a garden 
of fair flowers." 

" You are getting into a morbid way of 
thinking,mine boy," replied Joe. "You want 
change of scene. Why do you call yourself 
a weed? You must have meat and drink 
to keep yourself alive, the same as other 
men, and you must have monish to buy 
those necessaries. We're all flowers, mine 
boy, all flowers — only, perhaps, a com- 
moner sort to those that have been 
grown in better soil. You're getting 
into a low way, and must shake it 
off^. You will remember the plan I 
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have often proposed for replenishing our 
purse." 

Vargrave's eyes flashed a little as Joe 
mentioned this, but the expression soon 
faded, and they assumed tht^ir dull, leaden 
colour again. 

" You understand what I refer to, mine 
boy," Joe continued. 

'' Yes, I understand," Vargrave an- 
swered, at the same time filling out another 
glass of liquor, and draining it at a 
draught: "but I don't care about the 
job. I have a profitable source of 
income that will keep me free from 
want." 

"But that source may fail," said Joe; 
^' besides, you are surely not so mad as 
to throw away a chance of obtaining a 
handsome little fortune ! Suppose our 
plan is successful, and we net a thousand, 
that will be five hundred each. Only 
think of that, mine boy, five hundred 
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shiners in our possession." Joe's eyes 
glittered as he drew the picture, and he- 
increased the revolution of his hands to- 
about seventy per minute. 

Vargrave slowly raised his head and 
looked at his tempter with a sort of dazed 
stare. ''^Five hundred," he repeated, as 
if the mention of the sum was pleasant to 
hear; "five hundred. Well, it^s a nice 
little lump, and would enable us to go to 
the ' Fatherland' you talk so much about. 
And we could set up a lager-beer saloon,, 
and keep a roulette-table, and lead a jolly 
life."' 

" Of course ve could," Joe exclaimed,. 
at the same time laughing a horrid laugh^ 
that resembled very much the grating of 
a rusty hinge. "Of course ve could,, 
mine boyj and ve'U do it." 

" I don't know that we will," Vargrave 
replied, sullenly, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, and stretching his legs out to 
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the fullest extent. ^^I don't care much 
about being nabbed. I have sufficient 
without running a risk for more." 

^' Your mine must be inexhaustible, 
then," answered Joe, with a sneer, and a 
vigorous twirl of his oleaginous hands, 
that seemed to express how much their 
owner would have been gratified could he 
have twisted the neck of Vargrave. " You 
prefer to live in poverty instead of a 
life of luxury and plenty. Very veil, 
mine boy, let it be so. But you're a 
fool." 

Joe having thus delivered himself turned 
on his heel and was about to walk away, 
when Vargrave exclaimed, without altering 
his position, " Here, stop. What have we 
been talking about ? Let me see. I think 
my mind's gone a little. Oh, I remember 
now. Five hundred and a lager-beer 
saloon, or picking oakum, stone-breaking, 
and penal servitude — the chances being. 

12—2 
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ten to one that the latter will be our 
fate." 

" Pooh !" replied Joe, '* you're not go- 
ing to turn coward now!" 

Vargrave sprang to his feet, and stag- 
gered from the effects of the drink. 

"Coward!" he exclaimed. "Who says 
I'm a coward ? You lie, you German dog. 
Have everything ready by to-night — don't 
forget the skeleton-keys — and before day- 
light I'll give you the lie to your teeth." 
So saying he rolled out and staggered up 
the court. 

Joe smiled a malicious smile of triumph ; 
and, twirling his hands with increased 
energy, muttered, " Heads I win, tails you 
lose. Sold again, and German Joe holds 
the winning card." 




CHAPTER VIII. 



A HUMAN FIEND. 




YDNEY VARGRAVE con- 
tinued to stagger along the 
streets — going he knew not 
whither. Only he felt he must 
go on somewhere, anywhere to keep him 
from madness. The man was a strange 
problem. He seemed to have fallen away 
from all that makes human nature beau- 
tiful. He was the incarnation of revenge, 
with a burning hatred for all the world, 
all but the unfortunate woman who had 
shared his misery with him. His love 
for Dora was the one green spot in his 
hardened heart; and now that the object 
of his affection had gone he had sunk 
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deeper and deeper into the awful gulf 
of maddening despair. He was groping 
his way through a moral gloom fearful to 

contemplate. From no point did a soli- 
tary ray of light break in upon his dark- 
idned soul. He was a human wreck, 
abandoned by all, and drifting about on 
a silent and lonely ocean. 

" Why do I live ?" he asked himself, as 
he staggered along the street, through 
which the chill wind swept, and made him 
shiver. "Why do I live? Is life worth 
keeping, when there is no longer anything 
worth living for? Men are generally able 
to support their burdens of misery by the 
strength that hope lends to them. But 
what can I hope for? Will the voices 
of children waken new life in my heart? 
Will the hand of woman ever again soothe 
me? What then have 1 to hope for? 
Nothing." 

As the man uttered the last word he 
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seemed to suffer almost more than human 
^gony. It was as if he had realized to 
the fullest the unutterable awfuLiess con- 
tained in the words, nothing to liojpe for. 
"Why do I live?' he again asked himself; 
^' since life has ceased to yield for me one 
a,tom of pleasure. I would die but that 
I am afraid. If I thought that I could 
end my misery by ending my life I would 
do it. But it can't be so, it can't be so. 
Or else why was the Raven so scared when 
it came to the last. He used to boast 
that he would never flinch. But he did 
though. He couldn't face it, hard as he 
was; and the Raven was the very man 
to have done it if anybody could. But 
the end will come soon enough, I sup- 
pose, without my seefking." 

He had now reached the ''^ Sailor's Joy," 
and, entering the place, called for some 
rum. Then he sat for some time in moody 
43ilence, his eyes fixed on vacancy, his face 
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expressionless. The gloaming fell, and 
deepened into a starless night. Then 
Vargrave rose, and into his face had come 
the old look of utter recklessness amin. 
The rum had warmed his blood, and kin- 
dled an unnatural glow in his eyes. He 
passed out into the darkness, wending his 
way back to German Joe's house, and 
muttering as he went, "He said I was a 
coward, curse him ! He thinks to use me 
for his own purposes, but I'll .foil him. 
He shall have no share of the plunder- 
No, no, you German dog. 111 checkmate 
you yet.'' 

He reached his lodgings, and German^ 
Joe let him in. 

The night wore on, and rain com- 
menced to fall heavily, blurring the lamps 
and window panes, and driving people out 
of the streets until they were silent and: 
deserted. Midnight was sounded by the: 
town clock. The night was pitch dark,.. 
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and the rain fell and danced upon the 
pavement, and the gas-lights flickered in 
the wind. Silence reigned in the town of 
Westhampton, broken at long intervals by 
the measured tramp of some solitary police- 
man. Through the alleys and back streets 
two men stealthily made their way, the gait 
of the younger of the two being unsteady 
through drink. When they reached the 
centre of the town they stopped before 
the door of a tall warehouse. The two 
men were German Joe and Sydney Var- 
grave. Vargrave drew a bunch of skeleton 
keys from his pocket, and soon the door 
swung upon its hinges and he passed in. 
Joe crossed to the opposite side of the 
way and waited. A policeman came 
along, and Joe withdrew into the shadow 
of a doorway, and the officer of the law 
passed by without noticing him. An hour 
elapsed, and then Vargrave emerged from 
the warehouse and was rejoined by Joe; 
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and they retraced their steps towards 
Paradise. 

" Well, mine boy, vat success ?" asked 
Joe. 

" Not much," was the answer. " The 
safe gave me some trouble, and when 
I did get it open I was disap- 
pointed." 

" But you have got sufficient to enable 
us to leave the country?*' Joe asked, 
quickly. 

Vargrave burst into a scornful laugh. 
" Us !" he exclaimed ; " why, you old fool, 
did you expect that I was going 
to run the risk for your sake? No, 
no, you've overrated your cunning this 
time." 

Joe's face assumed a very wicked ex- 
pression, but it quickly passed away, 
and he twirled his podgy hands and 
laughed. "Come, mine boy," he said, 
«you are in a merry mood to-night. 
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Old friends are not to be despised, you 
know." 

Vargrave vouchsafed no reply, and they 
walked on in silence till they reached their 
wretched abode. Then Vargrave suddenly 
.stopped, and said— 

"I don't know why I have come 
back here. This is no place for me now. 
I think I shall go, and before they can put 
the hue and cry in motion I can be far 
away." 

Joe caught his arm, and said, with 
ill-concealed alarm, " No, no. You would 
not be so false as that! We are 
bound together by ties that you 
dare not snap ; and sooner than 
you should escape me in this way, 
I would put the detectives on your 
track before you had gone half a dozen 
miles.'' 

Vargrave saw the force of the argument, 
iind so thought it would be better to fall 
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in with Joe's views until he saw a way to 
escape. Sullenly he entered the wretched 
abode of German Joe, and as the latter 
closed the door upon him, he might have 
been compared to a huge spider who 
had just entrapped a fly, and was about 
to make a meal off him. As he entered 
the dingy room where Vargrave was al- 
ready seated, he smiled maliciously, and 
said — 

" VelT, mine boy, I am glad you have 
some gratitude left. Vhy should ve 
quarrel ven ve can vork so veil together 
and make our fortunes ? Let us be happy 
and jovial. Here! drink, drink." And 
he produced a bottle of gin from 
his cupboard and placed glasses on 
the table. "Come, drink a bumper ta 
our success, and then let us share the 
plunder/' 

" Your share of the plunder will be 
very small," was the reply. "In fact, I 
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don't know whether you'll get anything at 
aU yet." 

For a moment Joe's face assumed an 
expression that might have startled even a 
more hardened man than Vargrave. But 
the latter did not notice it. He had sunk 
into one of his old fits of despondency 
agairiy and was gazing fixedly into the few 
remaining embers of the fire, that had 
formed themselves into strange, fantastic 
shapes. Then Joe burst into a laugh, and, 
stretching across the table, poured a few 
drops of a dark fluid, from a phial he took 
from his pocket, into a glass, and, half 
filling it with gin, handed it to Vargrave, 
saying, " Come, mine boy, drink ; this 
vill do you good. You are low-spirited, 
and vant cheering." 

The proffered glass was at first refused, 
but on Joe pressing him, and filling one 
for himself and producing pipes and to- 
bacco, Vargrave drained the glass and 
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lapsed into moody silence again. For some 
time thi8 sUence was unbroken, save by 
the whirring tick of an old clock that stood 
in one comer of the room. Joe enveloped 
himself in a cloud of smoke, through which 
he peered with his snake-like eyes at Var- 
grave. At length the drug commenced to 
take effect on Vargrave ; his hands twitched 
convulsively, and his cheeks burned with a 
hectic flush. 

"There is a something coming over me,'' 
he said, as he passed his hand across his 
clammy forehead— " there is something 
coming over me that I don't like." Then 
he started, and exclaimed, "Great God! 
surely it cannot be death! No, no, not 
that!'' 

Silence again for some time, during which 
he stared into the fire. Joe still sat on 
the opposite side and smoked. The candle 
had burned out, and the glowing embers 
threw a weird light on to the faces of the 
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two men. Suddenly a shriek of pain burst 
from the lips of Vargrave, and for a moment 
startled Joe. 

*^ See," cried the drugged wretch, as he 
pointed at the dying embers, "see how 
those ponderous walls glow and crackle! 
They stretch for miles and miles — nothing 
but heat and flame. Blood-red fire — blood- 
red ! I know now it's a burning hell, and 
I see thousands of wretches around whose 
bodies the flames lap, and they are writhing 
in maddening torture. There are fiends, 
too, with fiery eyes, and they are gloating 
over the tortures of the damned! Oh, 
horrible ! Shut it out from my sight, shut 
it out, or I shall go mad. See, one of the 
fiends points at me, and the flames are 
coming towards me ! Save me ! Have you 
no pity? They sear and scorch — horribly 
— oh, so horribly ! A thousand fiery darts 
are piercing my body ! Oh, the torture is 
unbearable, and no one will help me! 
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Water ! water ! a draught of water to cool 
my burning throat ! Back, keep back ! you 
shall not lay your foul hands upon me ! 
Oh, have pity! I cannot escape; the 
walls of fire surround me now, while 
the sky above is a sheet of blood-red 
flame !" 

During the utterance of these sentences 
he had writhed in agony, clutching every 
now and then at some imaginary being. 
Then, with a wail of pain, he threw his 
hands up, and fell upon his face on the 
floor. 

During the whole of the terrible scene 
Joe had looked on unmoved; and when 
Vargrave fell forward insensible he coolly 
laid his pipe down on the table, and pro- 
ceeded to rifle the pockets of his victim. 
He soon possessed himself of the proceeds 
of the robbery, which consisted of a few 
bank notes and some gold in a little bag. 
Then, as he transferred them to his own 
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pockets, he looked down upon the prostrate 
and insensible form of the wretched being 
at his feet. 

" I have you at last!" he muttered. " I 
have always feared you, and now I will 
-crush you. You said once you would like 
to cut my throat. If I knew how to get 
rid of your foul carcase I would cut yours 
now. But you are not worth the risk, 
though I wont go in fear of you any 
more." Then he stooped down, and, 
lifting the body of Vargrave, carried it 
upstairs and threw it on the bed; and 
as the first streaks of dawn glimmered in 
the east, he crept stealthily to his own 
'COUch. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STOBr OP A WOMAn's FEAXLTT. 

l HE house of Ephraim Grab had 
undergone a marked change 
since Mabel had made it her 
home. It was no longer the 
dusty, dismal abode of former years; but 
everything bore traces of the presence of 
the presiding genius, for Mabel reigned at 
the head of affairs, and diffused comfort 
and peace to all around her. In Dora's 
room everything had been done that a 
loving, thoughtful woman could do for a 
suffering sister. Mabel sat by the bedside 
of the invalid, and caressed the poor thin 
hand that gratefully closed around her own. 
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The night had been wild and stormy, but 
the morning broke fair and the sunlight 
streamed through the window, and the 
canary warbled his glee notes, as the warm 
beams made him feel that summer had left 
some traces behind. On the bed, around 
which the snowy curtains fell in graceful 
folds, poor Dora reposed. The wasting 
disease from which she suffered had 
made great havoc with her face; the 
cheeks were sunken, the nose pinched, 
and the face unnaturally flushed, while 
every now and then the hacking cough 
which caused her to gasp for breath 
but too plainly told how. soon the 
grass would wave above her grave. 
Mabel had been indeed a sister to her; 
it had been a labour of love to wait upon 
the poor helpless woman, whose fervent 
prayers for Mabel's happiness more than 
repaid her for her trouble. As the 
watcher sat in the warm sunshine, her face 
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fall of pity and tenderness, she seemed to 
be all that woman should be in the hour of 
need. 

Dora had been silent for some time, lis- 
tening to the song of the canary and the 
rh3rthmical beating of the ivy on the 
window-pane. Turning at length to Mabel 
she said, '' Ah, love, this is a very, very 
beautiful world. Viewing it, as I do now, 
from the brink of the grave, it seems so 
joyous, and I feel that it is hard to leave 
it. And yet, my sister, I do not think I 
should have known one single regret if I 
had not met you and my poor father. It is 
so hard to part from those we love ; more 
especially when we are only just beginning 
to feel the comfort of human love. My life 
has been passed as it were in a moral 
Arctic region, where there has been no 
sun, no warmth, only a weird twilight, 
cold and cheerless." 

"Do not dwell upon these things, 
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sister," answered Mabel. " Let the 
past be a sealed book, for I know that it 
is full of sad and painful memories." 

A feeling of pain passed over Dora's face 
as she replied — 

" No, sister, not a sealed book. You ex- 
pressed a wish to know my history ; and I 
can relate it. I can open the book and let 
you read its pages. It may be that the 
events recorded on those pages are lacking 
in interest to those who are unconnected 
with me. But life at all times is a mystery. 
Some lives are quiet, uneventful ones ; while 
others are long tales of thrilling romance ; 
at leaj3t when told they read like some of 
the strange stories woven from the imagi- 
nation by clever writers. And as the world 
reads of such lives it is apt to become scep- 
tical, and doubt that such things could be, 
forgetting that every day the grave closes 
over some waif of humanity, whose history, 
if graphically related, would surpass in 
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thrilling interest the most wonderful ro- 
mance that the pen of genius ever wrote. 
I do not say that mine has been such a life. 
It is simply the old story of woman's weak- 
ness. I go back through the long and 
gloomy years — back to the home of my 
childhood — ^beneath this roof. I have but 
a childish recollection of those early scenes ; 
but I know that the peace of our domestic 
hearth was often broken. I think that my 
father and mother were unsuited to each 
other. He was a stem, business man, and 
perhaps she did not understand him. I can 
remember that often when she laid me in 
my cot she would kiss me, and the hot tears 
would fall upon my face. I was too young 
then to understand the meaning of those 
tears, but in after years, as the memory of 
them came back, I knew that the sorrow 
that caused them must have been deep. 
And when I understood things better, and 
questioned her about her grief, her only 
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answer was a sigh, and an earnestly ex- 
pressed desire that I would not seek to know. 
And so she carried her secrets to the grave, 
and I was left to conjecture the cause of her 
suffering. Into my childhood's days many 
strange scenes are crowded ; indistinct and 
confused as childish recollections must ever 
be. I had brothers and sisters, but I have 
an idea that we were unlike other children; 
that our laughter was suppressed, that we 
were not allowed to indulge in the romps 
and games peculiar to children. And I 
know that the house was gloomy, and the 
servants cross and crabbed. We were often 
shut up in a large room for hours together, 
and if we broke into noisy laughter we were 
instantly hushed into silence by the appear- 
ance of my mother, who ever seemed to go 
about as if in dread of something. Then I 
remember that one of my little sisters lay 
in bed for many days, and the room was 
.darkened, till one night my mother carried 
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me into the room where my sister layr 
and as I stooped to kiss her, her lips were 
cold, and I was told she was dead, thougk 
I scarcely knew then what death meant. 
For some days there was a mournful silence 
in the house, till at length they carried her 
awav in a little black coffin. Then we 
missed her — oh so much! And when I 
asked if she would come back, they told me 
no, that she had gone to heaven. One by 
one my other playmates were carried away, 
and I was left alone, my only companion 
a broken wooden doll, and in my childish 
loneliness I learnt to love that doll very,, 
very much. I spent hours in talking 
to it, and then when I grew weary I 
would lie upon the floor and sob myself to 
sleep, with the poor broken dolly in my 
arms. 

"My recollections of my mother at this^ 
time are that she grew more and more 
unhappy. She would take me on her knee,. 
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and bending over me press me to her 
breast, and bedew my face with her tears. 
One cold winter night, when the snow was 
falling in large heavy flakes, she came to 
my bedside, and, lifting me out, wrapped 
me in a large shawl, and telling me to be 
very, very good, carried me out to a 
vehicle that stood at the door, and we were 
driven away. My next recollection is of 
a pretty cottage home in a country village, 
that I was surrounded with toys, and that 
my mother seldom left me, but for hours 
and hours she would let me sit upon her 
knee while she worked. At that time she 
cried very often, and when I asked her why 
she wept, she would kiss me, and say that 
some day when I grew older I should know. 
And so in this quiet way years passed — 
and I became a woman. I remember then 
that my mother's hair was white and her 
brow furrowed with lines of care. They 
told me that I was beautiful, and the 
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neighbours said I was the bonniest lass in 
the village." 

Dora paused in her narrative, and 
brushed the tears away from her sightless 
^yes. 

" Do not dwell upon this portion of your 
history, love," Mabel said, as she stooped 
and kissed the invalid. *' Why recall 
the memory of what can only give you 
pain?'' 

"It is better that I should tell it to 
you," was the answer; "better that you 
should know all. My whole life has been 
one of pain. Pardon these tears, my 
sister ; they are tears of repentance for my 
many errors. Would that my weeping 
could atone for the additional sorrow I 
added to my beloved mother's burden. 
Oh, how I would weep, how I would 
weep! Why is it that our poor human 
nature is so frail ? Why is it that even 
to those we love the most we give the 
deepest pain?" 
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'^ You judge yourself too harshly," an- 
swered Mabel. *'From what I have 
already gleaned your life has been one 
long sacrifice to the wishes of others. It 
is unfortunately the lot of myriads of 
human beings— and from causes difficult 
to define — ^to make some false step at the 
outset of life, which throws them out of 
the straight road and their way becomes 
rough and thorny. How often in early 
years is a false note struck which destroys 
the whole harmony of after life! But 
this is a natural consequence of our being ; 
for so long as there are selfishness, false 
love, and dishonesty in the world, so long 
will there be human suffering and woe. 
Very sad it is to think that more than 
one half of the beings who reach the years 
of maturity go through life with their 
hearts broken. By broken hearts I mean 
crushed hopes, blighted affections, disap- 
pointments, and unreciprocated love. As 
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these passions or emotions — call them by 
what name you will — are supposed to 
have their seat in the heart, it is but right 
to speak of the heart as being broken 
when all its purest and most ennobling 
qualities have been contaminated by the 
world — when its dearest idols and treasures 
have been shattered. Many people are 
apt to laugh scornfully at the mere men- 
tion of the words; but what being is 
there who, having reached manhood's 
estate, can say that in the depths of his 
heart he has not the corroding memory 
of a broken idol ? It may be the 
death of a little child, or a beloved wife, 
pecuniary losses, unrealised ambition ; but 
be it what it may it affects the whole 
existence, and leaves a sorrow behind that 
time can never assuage." 

"Yes,'' answered Dora, "I think you 
are right. We are so selfish that we allow 
our o^vn sorrows to blind us to the sufferings 
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of others. And yet we know that all carry 
a burden more or less heavy, and that 
some stagger beneath the weight of their 
sufferings; and if the worid notices them 
at all, it is but with a passing word of 
pity, and so they sink into the grave and 
are soon forgotten. But to resume my 
story. 1 had reached that age in life 
when a girl is trusting and apt to become 
intoxicated with the first words of love 
that are spoken to her. That fatal gift, 
beauty, which it was my misfortune to 
inherit, proved my ruin. Many of the 
young men of the village sought my hand. 
But I turned a deaf ear to all but one, 
who bore but an indifferent character. 
They told me he was idle and dissipated, 
and my mother was influenced by the 
village reports and forbade him entering 
our house. I listened to him as a woman 
listens to the man she first loves. I could 
not doubt him, but all my efforts to re- 
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concile my mother to him proved unavail- 
ing. The result was, stolen interviews, 
and each interview served but to make 
him dearer to me. I could see no faults. 
I saw only that he was essential to my 
happiness, or at least I thought so. I 
listened to the language he poured into 
my ear until I became delirious, and forgot 
duty, everything for him. Then at my 
solicitation he sought my mother, and 
begged of her to sanction our union. But 
she was obdurate: report spoke so un- 
favourably of him that she steeled her 
heart and said while she lived I should 
never be his wife. I think I must have 
been mad then: for I told her that she 
was cruel, that she had no desire to make 
her child happy. Still she did not re- 
proach me, but, laying her hands upon 
my head, prayed that God would guide 
and protect her disobedient daughter. 
Ah ! how the memory of that prayer and 
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those loving hands comes back to me 
now! I see her dear, soft, gentle face, 
around which the white hair fell like a 
veil; I feel the pressure of her loving 
hands once more ! I hear— oh so plainly 1 
— the prayers she then uttered. But 
I was deaf to them. Heaven forgive 
mer 

The speaker paused again, and for some 
moments there was silence, broken only 
by the warbling of the canary, and the 
tapping of the ivy at the window. Mabel 
did not interrupt her meditation. She 
knew the sacredness of sorrow too well to 
break in upon it with any commonplace 
remarks. 

Dora at length broke the silence. " Let 
me go on," she said, "Why should I 
dwell upon these things? I had given my 
love to this man; to me he was perfect. 
He told me that his life would be wrecked 
if I did not consent to become his. He 
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said that he would work and toil for my 
sake, until he had cleared his character 
in the eyes of the world. He tempted 
me — oh, so sorely ! — and I was too weak 
to resist him; and one night we fled 
together. Oh, sister, do not spurn me! 
I was only a woman, only a woman T 
Again there was silence — broken this time 
by the sobs of the poor blind invalid ; and 
as Mabel bent over her and kissed her, 
she exclaimed : " Oh, sister, I am not de- 
serving of your sympathy; you are so 
good, so pure.'' 

'' Darling," Mabel replied, " in the hour 
of need we have no business to judge of 
the failings of others. It is a woman's 
mission to comfort the afflicted and soothe 
the broken spirit. However great your 
disobedience to your mother may have 
been, you have in some measure atoned 
for it by years of devotion to an unworthy 
husband." 
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Dora clutched at the hands of Mabel 
and pushed them away, as she exclaimed : 
"You are still blind — you do not yet 
understand me. Oh, sister — let me still 
call you sister — do not spurn me, I be- 
seech you, but I never was his wife — at 
least, not as the world understands a 
wife/' 

Mabel pressed the head of the sufferer 
to her breast, and said — 

"I am still your sister — be com- 
forted." 

*' Ah, darling," Dora replied, " you judge 
my faults too lightly. I tried to be to him 
all that a wife should. I nursed him in 
his sickness; prayed for his reformation. 
I was content to live in his love, and I 
believe he did love me. But he was weak, 
very weak. Evil companions and dis- 
appointment changed his nature,, and my 
love failed to soothe him. He lost his 
position, and step by step descended into 
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the gulf of misery and recklessness. Still 
I clung to him — still prayed, watched 
over, and tended him. Through all the 
years of shame he brought upon us I never 
forgot that in my sight he was still my 
husband. And I believe that in his own 
rough way he loved me. Harsh and cruel 
to others, he was never so to me. I could 
not bear to think of his faults. It was so 
hard for me to believe him anything but an 
upright, honest man. And yet it was not 
so. He broke the laws of his country, and 
then all the world seemed to go against 
him, and he became callous. Ah, when 
once we have fallen from the paths of 
honesty it is so hard to regain them ! The 
world brands you, as it were, with the 
brand of Cain, and all men avoid you. 
His nature was not so hardened but he 
could feel the sting, and I believe he would 
have reformed then, but the world would 
not let him. People said he was a thief, 
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and honest men moved from his path. But 
I felt it was my duty to watch over him, 
and I tried so hard to save him ! At length 
one day a letter came to me from one of my 
old village companions, telling me that my 
mother was dying. I hurried away hoping to 
see her and ask forgiveness, and 1 determined 
then never to return to the man who had 
dragged me down in his fall I reached 
the village in time to be present at my 
mother's funeral; she had breathed her 
last some days before my arrival. And so 
all my hopes lay withered. Years had 
passed, and I was much altered ; no one 
in the village recognised me, and I deter- 
mined not to make myself known. I felt 
then that I was alone and an outcast in 
the world, and my heart went back to its 
old and only love* And as I stood an 
unknown mourner at my dead mother's 
grave, I prayed for strength to bring him 
again into the straight path. I wept as 
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only a broken-hearted woman could weep, 
at the grave of a mother whose life 
had been embittered by her daughter's 
disobedience. Then, with my soul full of 
an unutterable grief, I wended my way 
back to the only being left me in the world 
that I could love. I felt it was a sacred 
duty that I had to perform, in watching 
over him. I tried to do that duty so hard, 
but I failed. He plunged deeper and 
deeper into sin. But I cannot bear to 
think it was wilful. He had fallen, and 
the world kept him down. No one would 
give him emplojmaent. Go where he would,, 
report seemed to precede him, and men 
avoided him. He must have become 
mad. I fain would think it was so. His 
manner to me changed. He was no longer 
loving and gentle, but grew coarse and 
indifferent to me. Poverty and the want 
of shelter drove us to the residence of a 
fearful man in a wretched court in this 
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town. I gave up all hope of ever reform- 
ing ray unhappy husband, for I must call 
him by that name. But more than ever 
did I feel it my duty to cling to him, for 
I had not another soul in the wide world. 
I should have been willing then to have 
sacrificed my life if it would have saved 
him, and knowing that I alone ever pos- 
sessed his love. But at length our land- 
lord, who was known as German Joe, com- 
menced to shake my faith by telling me 
that he for whom I had sacrificed all, even 
my good name, was no longer true to me. 
At first I refused to listen to him, but the 
growing indifference of the man I had so 
fervently loved seemed to convince me 
that there was truth in German Joe's state- 
ments. And when at length I was stricken 
with fever, and yearned for the presence 
-of him to whom I had been true and 
faithful, and he came not, I determined to 
wander away, anywhere so that I might 
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die. And with a prayer that some one 
might have a better influence over him 
than I had had, I left the abode where I 
had known so much sorrow. The result 
you know, how my father found me and 
brought me here. How I made my way 
to where he found me I scarcely know. 
My desire was to die; and, nerved by 
desperation, I groped my way to the field 
where I fell. This is the sad story of my 
life, and my errors have been the errors- 
of one who loved not wisely, but too 
well." 

" It is indeed a sad story," Mabel said,, 
as Dora ceased speaking. "But do you 
think the unhappy man who threw away 
the love of such a noble woman as your- 
self is beyond all hope ? Is there nothing 
we can do to reclaim him?" 

" I fear nothing," was the answer. " Yet 
it is very, very hard for me to think so. 
Oh, my sister, tell me what to do, for I 
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am helpless. Sick unto death, and blind, 
but it may be that if he were to see me 
now — if he were to hear my dying prayers 
for his reformation— hardened as his heart 
is, they might, with Heaven's blessing, 
soften it. When my last hour draws near, 
send for him, my sister, and your gen- 
tleness and truth may yet save him. 
His name is Vargrave — Sydney Var- 
grave." 

At the mention of his name Mabel 
uttered an exclamation of horror. 

" Oh, Dora !'' she cried, " is it for such 
a worthless villain as that that you have 
sacrificed yourself!" 

" Do you know him ?" the invalid asked, 
hurriedly. 

"But too well," Mabel replied. "To 
him my husband owes his downfall. It 
was he who came like a blight to our 
happy home and destroyed it." Then she 
checked herself, and said, " Pardon me. 
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Dora. For your sake I will not reproach 
him; your misfortune has been in loving 
such a man. But he has wrought us all 
much misery, and Heaven will deal with 
him." 

The thin white hands of Dora felt their 
way to the neck of Mabel, and, gently 
pulling her face downwards, she kissed 
her ; and, in a voice broken with emotion, 
murmured, " God bless you, sister." 




CHAPTER X. 



CHANGES. 




IR HENRY FOINVILLE sat 
in his elegant breakfast-room, 
reading his morning letters. 
A bright fire blazed upon the 
hearth, and threw a warm glow over the 
rich furniture; but it failed to warm the 
gorgonian face of Foinville — if any- 
thing, that had become harder and 
colder than ever. He was perusing a 
letter written on foreign post-paper, and 
bearing the Venice post-mark. Every 
now and then his brow contracted, and 
his eyes flashed, as he read the communi- 
cation. 
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Seated on the opposite side of the table 
was Lucretia Hairbrain. She was dressed 
in a long morning robe, and her unfettered 
hair hung in heavy folds down her back 
Her face had changed; it was no longer 
the bright, joyous face of old. The happy 
light had faded from the eyes, and they 
seemed now to be sadly gazing back into 
the past. How was it Lucretia had 
thus altered? the reader may ask. She 
who was but a short time ago so very 
happy — ^so light-hearted — how was it that 
she had changed, and into her fair young 
face a shadow had come ? Was she not 
surrounded with all that wealth could 
purchase? Had she not position, influence, 
and the society of him she loved? 'Ti& 
true the marriage had been a clandestine 
one; and but a very short time had 
elapsed since the nuptial-day. But let 
us not anticipate; the gradual develop- 
ment of our story will place the reader 
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in possession of all he or she may wish 
to know. 

Sir Henry read through the foreign 
letter, and then lapsed into deep thought; 
and the flimsy paper fell from hia 
hands to the floor. Suddenly he rose 
from his seat, and paced the room. 
Lady Foinville rose, and intercepted hi& 
walk. 

" Henry, you are troubled ; tell me 
what it is, and I will try to soothe 
you." 

He turned a look of anger upon her, and, 
pushing her from his path, passed out of 
the room. For some moments Lucretia 
stood as if riveted tb the spot, her eyes 
cast upon the ground. Then almost mecha- 
nically she crossed the room to where the 
letter was lying, and picked it up. For a 
moment she hesitated, as if undecided what 
to do. Then she grew firmer, and mut- 
tered, ^' I am a wife, and have a right ta 
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read my husband's letters." She crossed 
to the window, and standing in the 
shadow of the curtains read the document 
which seemed to have angered Sir Henry. 
The letter ran as follows : — 

"Mr DEAB Fbiend, — At the best of 
times I am but a poor correspondent, and 
the great reluctance I have for letter- 
writing must be my apology for. the length 
of time I have allowed to elapse since my 
former letter. You are aware that I was 
suddenly called to Italy by the illness of my 
aunt. I arrived in time to spend a few weeks 
with her before she took her departure 
for another world. By her death I became 
possessed of considerable property, and I 
determined to know something of the world 
through travel. With the exception of my 
invalid father and yourself, I had nobody 
in England claiming my attention j so, 
securing the services of an Italian servant, 
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I started on my tour. I will not weary 
you with all the details of my journey ; the 
gaieties and frivolities of La Belle France, 
the marble palaces of Milan, the beauties of 
Florence, and the glories of Switzerland, 
you yourself have seen. My wanderings 
have not been marked by any special 

adventure, if I except a narrow escape 
from falling into the hands of brigands. 
But I have made the very wonderful dis- 
covery that the world is large, and human 
nature an interesting study. I remember 
the earlier years of my life with regret. 
I say with regret, because I consider they 
have been wasted. By that I mean to say 
no pains were ever taken to show me that 
there was any world beyond my father's 
domains, and the result has been a narrow- 
mindedness that is painful to reflect upon. 
It has been my unhappy lot to fill no 
sphere of usefulness, but to go through 
life as a drone, and to find now that all my 
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wealth is insufficient to purchase one hour 
of pure happiness. This life is so essen- 
tially a working one that idlers are an 
intolerable nuisance. And yet, glaring as 
the fact is, there are thousands, like myself, 
being brought up in a vitiated moral 
atmosphere. I feel thankful, indeed, that 
I have escaped from it, and am now 
breathing a purer air, though it has only 
served to awaken me to a sense of my own 
demerits and littleness. Yet I am thankful 
that I have passed out of the gloom into 
the sunlight, and though I feel as it were 
a stranger amongst men, the scales have 
fallen from my eyes, and I view the world 
unbiassed, and have discovered that I am 
not the only dweller in it. I see men, not 
as one of an audience who watch the 
puppets from the front, knowing nothing 
of the wires that move them ; but I have 
gone behind the scenes, and found out the 
secret springs which stir men into action. 
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I have climbed the snow-clad mountwis 
of glorious, beautiful Switzerland, and 
every step that I ascended was the opening 
of a new life for me ; and as I looked back 
on the departed years it was with bitter- 
ness and pain. I seemed to awaken from 
a trance — ^to be actuated by new desires. 
Ah, my friend, I think I hear you scoff 
as you think of the once apathetic Honey- 
suckle having turned moralist. But in 
the depth of my being there was a hidden 
spring, which, when touched, thrilled me 
with a thousand new emotions, and I 
threw off my old life, determined to educate 
myself in the world. 

" Well, in my study of men and manners 
I have learnt many things, and the 
humanizing influences of contact with 
nature as I have seen her in her 
snowy fastnesses or the storm-tossed sea 
have made a better man of me. Yet 
why should I weary you, my friend, why 
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enter into details of my change from 
torpor to activity? Still it is necessary 
that you should know something of this, 
and of the hand which touched the spring, 
producing the magical change. You have 
influence; I ask you in the name of 
friendship to use that influence on my 
behalf. I have learnt to love, and this 
is the secret of my change. I fear that 
the object of my love does not reciprocate 
my passion. Women are found now with 
minds, and power to think and act for 
themselves. The false school of con- 
ventionalism and absurdities in which I 
passed my early life moulded me into a 
mere automaton, devoid of mind or power. 
Then I saw the woman who at once 
altered my whole being. And yet this 
love was not a sudden outburst of passion. 
It was of slow growth, although I was 
almost unconscious of its development, 
and it was only when the time came to 
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say farewell that I felt its real power. 
Why waste words in describing this being, 
for whose sake I should think no sacrifice 
too great? You know her, my friend, 
and to know is to respect and admire 
her. This lady is no other than Miss 
Hairbrain, and I ask you to intercede on 
my behalf, 

" I remember that during a conversation 
we had just before my departure from 
England, I told you I admired Miss Hair- 
brain, and some day might screw my 
courage up to ask her hand in marriage. 
At that time I did not understand the 
workings of my own heart, and I was 
vain fool enough to imagine that at any 
time I chose to request it. Miss Hairbrain 
would at once be mine. But I soon paid 
the penalty of my temerity by the blow 
my pride received. But her refusal aroused 
me to a sense of my own false position, 
and served to show me that my love 
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was deeper than I had ever dreamed it 
to be. I resolved then to endeavour, 
by throwing off the chains which society 
had bound me with, to render myself 
worthy of her. I determined to become 
a thinker for myself, and to no longer 
sacrifice my manhood on society's altar. 
Whether I have succeeded in escaping 
from the thraldom, you yourself shall 
judge. I feel that I have tasted liberty, 
and know its sweetness. 

" Yet through all my wanderings there 
has been a void. I felt there was an inward 
yearning for companionship — a something 
that strange scenes and faces could not 
supply. That something is Miss Hairbrain. 
I have no friend whom I can ask for assis- 
tance with a better chance of obtaining my 
desires than yourself. I know the goodness 
of your heart, and your willingness to assist 
others. Therefore I appeal to you to help 
me. I dare not take the liberty of writing 
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to Miss Hairbrain, but you might see her, 

and ascertain her feelings towards me. I 

am inclined to think her mamma would 

be favourable to our union, and I dare to 

hope that if Lucretia does not altogether 

hold me in contempt, I might some day win 

her heart and hand. It is a question of 

serious, import to me, and one affecting my 

future welfare. I shall await your reply to 

this with some anxiety, and should that 

answer be unfavourable, I have resolved to 

travel for some years through Asia, in the 

hope that time may cure me of what I feel 

to be a deep-rooted passion. 

"Kindly greetings from your faithful 

friend, 

" George Honeysuckle." 

When Lucretia had read through the 
letter she crumpled it up and leant against 
the chair with her hand pressed to her heart. 

■ 

Her face showed the painful emotion that 

15—2 
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wag working within her — her lips quivered 
and her eyes closed and opened firom 
the effects of some inward convul- 
sion. 

" I am awake now," she murmured ; " ay, 
wide awake. I have been asleep— and 
dreamed a beautiful dream. It is broken 
now — faded away for ever; and the transition 
from the state of dreaming to that of wake- 
fulness is maddening. God forgive me ! I 
am only a child." 

Sir Henry re-entered the room ; he crossed 
to where he had dropped the letter, and not 
seeing it, turned to where Lucretia still 
stood. Then he hurried over to her, and, 
snatching the letter away, said, ^' Madam, 
by what right have you perused that 
letter?' 

She drew herself up, and her eyes flashed 
as she replied with dignity, "By what 
right? The right I possess, sir, as your 
wife." 
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Foinville made no reply, but, with a 
scornful laugh, passed out of the room. 
Then Lucretia pressed her hands to 
her forehead, and sinking into a chair, 
wept. 




CHAPTER XI. 



ONLT A CHILD. 




JOD forgive me! I am only a 
child !" Such were the words 
with which Lucretia poured 
out her suffering. Only a 
child, in the world's wickedness, only a 
child, in sorrow, and yet the utterance told 
how deep that sorrow was. She had given 
her girlish love to the villain who now 
chilled her with his coldness. 

In the Belgravian mansion Lady Hair- 
brain sat and bemoaned the loss of her 
daughter. Her nature was a strange mix- 
ture of pride and love. She loved her 
daughter as only a mother can love ; and 
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now that she had flown, the house was a 
wilderness. And yet, though her heart 
was breaking, the curse of false pride pre- 
vented her from visiting her child. Lucre- 
tia had repeatedly written to her mother, 
but the proud woman felt that she had been 
scandalized, and refused to reply. Sir Henry 
Foinville hated Lady Hairbrain, and she 
knew it; and the triumph he had gained 
over her was all the harder to bear. Well 
might Lucretia say that she had been 
awakened from a dream. Her young heart 
had drunk in every word the villain had 
uttered. It was a seductive music that had 
lured her to her ruin. When she eloped 
with Sir Henry Foinville she looked upon 
it more as a pleasant escapade, that in future 
years could be told with many a laugh, little 
dreaming how soon the mask would fall and 
the illusion be dispelled. A hasty form of 
marriage was gone through with the man 
for whom she had sacrificed everything. 
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Then a sudden change. He grew cold and 
haughty, and said that he had never loved 
her, but he had desired to break the pride 
of her mother, and had gained his ob- 
ject. And then the great world, with all 
its hollowness and sorrow, lay before her. 
And she — " only a child !" — felt that she 
was alone. 

But perhaps she had never fully 
recognised how much she had thrown 
away until she read Honeysuckle's letter. 
Then, and not till then, did she thoroughly 
awake to find how cruelly she had been 
deceived. Not that she had ever loved Sir 
George — ^his nature had been so opposite to 
her own. But then she saw only his exterior, 
and knew nothing of the many jewels that 
lay buried beneath a mass of worldliness. 
Thus it ever is in life. It is our misfortune 
to judge by appearances more than by 
deeds. 

In Sir George Honeysuckle's nature was 
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much that was good, and his removal into a 
purer moral atmosphere had served to de- 
velop this goodness. He had^loved Lucretia 
— unconsciously, perhaps, still he loved her, 
and only felt the force of that love when 
distance parted him from her. He, too, in 
spite of his wealth and position, felt what it 
was to be alone — to yearn for one who was 
dearer than all others — to pass out of the 
idle crowd of every-day life into a domestic 
haven of peace and truthfulness. In all his 
dealings with Foinville he had never dis- 
covered the well of treachery that lay be- 
neath the stony face. He knew so little of 
the world and its ways that he was like a 
child playing on the sea-shore, who heeds 
not the flowing tide until the danger has 
surrounded it. He had been intimate 
with Foinville, had called him friend ; and 
so it was perfectly natural that he should 
appeal to him for assistance? Little did 
he dream, when he penned his letter, of 
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the change that had taken place in Lucretia's 
position. He felt his growing love for her, 
but remembering his reception on the occa- 
sion of his last visit, had not the courage 
to write direct to her or to Lady Hairbrain. 
Henry Foinville had never possessed any 
friendly feeling for Honeysuckle. In fact, 
feelings of friendship were foreign to his 
nature. He was one of those men who live 
in a world of their own. A villain at heart, 
he had no thought for the welfare of others. 
His sole aim was how to make his usurped 
position secure. But he found, as villains 
ever do, that as fast as he removed one ob- 
stacle another arose. And now, where he 
least expected to find it, a new difficulty 
presented itself. Honeysuckle's letter had 
given him some cause for alarm, because he 
saw that it was not likely to end there, and 
he had good cause to fear any exposure. 
He knew that his treatment of Lucretia had 
made her very unhappy, and that she would 
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probably seek for a champion in Honey- 
suckle, or at least confide to him how cruelly 
she had been deceived. And this would 
necessarily lead to inquiries that would be 
difficult to meet. Though he had ceased 
to love — if he had ever possessed any love 
for the woman whose life he had darkened — 
his craven nature would have led him to 
any crime rather than give up that for the 
possession of which he had dared so much. 
He knew that sooner or later the blow that 
would shatter his position must fall, and his 
object was to ward that blow off as long as 
possible. His schemes had been well laid, 
and so far had served him. Walter Foin- 
ville had been disposed of, Ephraim Grab 
silenced, and Sydney Vargrave bought 
with illegally -acquired gold ; yet no 
sooner had he gained his purpose over 

Lucretia Hairbrain, than he felt that he 

* 

had placed a new difficulty in his path, that 
might at any moment cause his downfall. 
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After insulting his wife in the manner 
we have seen, he betook himself to the 
library, and for some time paced up and 
down in moody silence, with the 
crumpled letter still in his - hand. Then he 
tore it into shreds and threw them in the 
fire. 

" What a fool I've been !" he muttered. 
" Even this girl may prove my ruin. The 
weakest instrument may be turned against 
me. Yet I said I would break her mother's 
pride, and I've done it ; though it may cost 
me much. Still the triumph was worth 
some sacrifice. I think I alarm myself un- 
necessarily. Those who could have harmed 
me are all silenced, and what have I to fear 
from this pretty doll? Bah! I hold 
the winning cards still, and when 
things come to the worst I know my 
course." 

And so this man of many crimes con- 
tinued to pace up and down, and in his 
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fancied security gloated over the many hopes 
he had wrecked. In the man's character 
there was not one redeeming trait. His was 
one of those inhuman natures, happily rare 
in this world, and yet sometimes met with, 
and when met with almost lead one to have 
faith in the old mythological belief, that 
evil geniuses sometimes inhabit the human 
form. The misery this man had wrought 
was incalculable, yet not one word of pity 
ever escaped him. He was dead to all feel- 
ing for others, lived only for himself, and 
for a time triumphed. But the end was 
nearer than he thought. 

The awakening had indeed been terrible 
to Lucretia. She could have borne any- 
thing but this man's coldness. The estrange- 
ment from her mother did not cause her one 
tithe of the misery that the knowledge that 
she no longer possessed his love did. " Only 
a child !*' What a world of emotion it ex- 
pressed ! Where was she to go to for comfort ? 
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who was she to appeal to for sympathy? 
were questions she asked herself over and 
over again. And who needs sympathy so 
much as a young girl who, having given her 
all to a man, is suddenly flung away like a 
broken toy? 

For some time the unhappy girl continued 
to weep and rock herself in the chair. A 
dozen resolutions passed through her mind, 
and as quickly faded dgain, as she realized 
their impracticability. Honeysuckle's letter 
had awakened feelings in her own heart that 
she dare not confess. At least in her 
yearning for sympathy she had the very 
girlish desire to accept it from the first 
person who offered it; and where was she 
more likely to receive it than from the man 
who had acknowledged that he loved her? 
She would write and tell him all. 
Then the resolve was put aside as soon as 
formed. 

"I am Henry's wife," she murmured; "his 
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wife — but he no longer loves me. Oh, how 
wicked I have been ! And I deserve all I 
suflfer. Yet it was so sweet to think that 
he loved me! 1 was blind — mad^ oh, I 
must have been mad, or I should 
never have disobeyed my mother as I 
have done! What have I done to deserve 
his coldness? He says I am a pretty doll, 
without a mind of my own. Is this the 
return for the love I gave him? — only a doll ! 
only a doll r 

At this moment Sir Henry returned 
to the room for something he had left 
behind. Lucretia sprang towards him, and, 
catching his hand, fell upon her knees at 
his feet. 

"Oh, Henry," she cried, **do pity me; I 
am so very, very wretched ! No, no ! you 
shall not go ! Hear me, I beg ! Oh do but 
speak to me kindly, and I will be your own 
own loving little wife. Look at me, Henry, 
call me yours, say I am your darling! 
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Remember all I have sacrificed for 
your sake! Speak to me, Henry, or my 
heart will break! Do not cast me oflf — 
do not spurn me ! I have been so true to 
you 1" 

He pushed her away, and a devilish pur- 
pose came into his heart. 

" I don't know that you have,'' he said. 
" I am not sure that there has not been 
more between you and Honeysuckle than 
you would care to divulge/' 

She rose to her feet, no longer a child, 
but a woman — a woman strong and bold, 
now that her honour was assailed. Her 
eyes flashed, and her face was scarlet with 
indignation. 

"Villain!" she cried; "I will not call 
you man ! I hurl the foul slander back in 
your teeth ! My fault has been in loving 
you too well. You are a coward to ^even 
hint at such a thing." Then she changed 
her voice, and threw her arms around his 
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neck. *' Oh, Henry," she said, " you do not 
mean it 1 Call me once again by the old 
endearing names! Speak to me as you 
were wont to speak to me— oh, so 
lovingly 1 Remove the weight from my 
heart, and once more let me be the happy 
little girl of old ! Henry, my Henry, speak 
to me r 

" Madam," he answered, " I am unused 
to such a scene as this. You are excited 
now, and not accountable for your conduct. 
When you have calmed yourself, I shall be 
prepared to .talk to you. Till then, good 
morning.'' 

He left her — left her standing there, as if 
she had been suddenly transformed to stone 
by his gorgonian gaze. Then almost me- 
chanically she crossed to her writing-desk, 
and, taking out writing materials, addressed 
a letter to Sir George Honeysuckle. She 
told him that she had read his letter to Sir 
Henry, and that his hopes could never be 
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realized, for she was a wife. " But you can 
aid me, Sir George. I have deeply offended 
my mamma. I know your influence with 
her. Shall I be asking too much in re- 
questing you to come and use that influence 
on my behalf? She may die — die without 
seeing me — and then I should go mad ! 
Forgive me if I have done wrong in writing 
to you ; I mean no harm, but I am so un- 
happy, and can no longer bear to be 
estranged from the only friend that I have 
left in the world." Then she sealed and 
directed ti.e letter, and, ringing the beU for 
a servant, ordered her to convey it to the 
post. 
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